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PREFACE. 



It ia with much satiBioctioii that the Author now lays 
before the Public another and a complete edition of his 
History of BritiBh Birds and their Eggs. Ihe former 
editions were received with ao much faTour that he has 
been etimulated to fresh exertions, bj which vanoua in- 
accuracies have been corrected and numerous additions made. 

* 
Many traits of the seTeral characters of the Birds have 

been given from his own personal observation, and tlic 
remainder are drawn from sources of unqueationahle authority. 
While he bas been attentive to correctness in the des- 
eriptionB, he baa not been unmindful of accuracy in the 
delineation of the figures, all of which have been drawn by 
himself, mostly from living specimena, and every plate 
coloured under hia own immediate inspection. The Eggs 
of the Birds have been introduced whenever obtainable. In 



coDcluBion, the Author believes that coneideriiig the large 
number of plates, aod the care with which the whole work 
has been got up, as well ae the low price of publication, 
it may not unreaaonably claim to be at once the most 
complete, and the cheapest Hiatoty of British Birds ever 
published. 
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31, „ 10, „ escapee read eecspe. j|^^H 
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„ 120, „ 23, „ dusked read dulied. H 
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140, „ 7, „ to its a^ read to age. ^M 
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PLATE CCLXXI. 

SMEW. 

MERGUS ALBELLUS. 

The Smew is a periodical winter visitant in Great Britain, 
more frequently met with in the southern and eastern coun- 
ties than in the northern ; their sensitiveness of cold causinsr 
them to prefer localities of moderate temperature, and 
water free from ice. A fine specimen of this species has 
been for some years kept on the ornamental lake in St. 
James'*8 Park, London, where we have greatly enjoyed the 
sight of it, as its position on the water is exeedingly elegant. 

The geographical distribution of the Smew extends over 
Europe, Asia, and America, inhabiting during the summer 
months, the northern parts, such as the Icy Sea, and the 
mouths of the rivers that run into it ; the entire extent of 
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the arctic region, Norway, and Asiatic Russia. On tlie 
approach of severe weather it migrateH to the south, and is 
consequently met with on the lakes, rivers, aud coasts of 
lunst countries of Europe, Asia, and the United States of 
America. 

Although the present is considered n maritime species, it 
is more frequently found near the shore, and in the smaller 
bays and inlets than upon the open sea : it seems also very 
partial to fresli water, and is, consequently, not uneom- 
lakes, rivers. 



inland i 



springy : 



and even the 
i of rivers, &c. The Smew endures frost 
until it meets with floating ice, which drives it to sheltered 
spots. 

The food of the Smew consists in fish of the smallest 
kinds ; Crustacea and small frogs, but very rarely vegetable 
matter. 

The manner in which the Smew obtains its food, is by 
diving, and pursuing it under water, and as the bird b 
enabled to remain a considerable time submerged, it becomes 
a very amusing scene, where a group of Smews can be 
watched in pursuit of their vocation. 

During the breeding-season the norlliem shores and rivers 
of Russia, and the northern parts of America, abound with 
this species. 

The nest, which is composed of dry grasses, and lined 
with the feathers from the bird's own body, is eill 
placed on the ground near the water, on some small 
island, or in a hole in a tree. The eggs, which vary from 
ten to fourteen, are in shape and colour as represented i 
our plate. 

The peculiar fonn of the head and beak of the Smei 
make this bird sufficiently conspicuous to distinguish it from 




other water-fuwl, and the black and wLite well-defined colour- 
ing of the adult male in particular contributes greatly to its 
immediate detection. 

The tnotioDS of the Smew on the ground, much resemble 
those of ducks in general, and are not very elegant ; but its 
flight is quick, noiseless, and powerful fur its size, and its 
powers of swimming and diving are perfect both iu capacity 
u)d beauty. 

The natural size of the adult male Smew is seventeen 
inches from the tip of the beak to the extremity of the tail ; 
tlie beak from the forehead, one inch and a quarter ; the 
tarsus one inch and a half. 

The plumage of the adult male is as follows : — On each 
side of the face, and surrounding the eye, is a patch of black, 
with green reflections ; the occiput and part of the crest, 
the same ; the head, neck, breast, and all the under parts 
pure white. The back, and two crescent-shaped bands that 
partly encircle the lower part of the neck are black. The 
shoulders, and part of the lesser wing-coverts are white ; the 
scapulars are white, partly greyish, and are edged on the 
outer webs with black ; the secondaries and greater wing- 
coverts, glossy black, with a narrow ridge of white ; the sides 
and flanks are marked with transverse zig-iag lines of black. 
Upper tail-coverts and tad bluish grey ; the quills are 
dusky ; the beak, legs, and feet bluish grey ; the eye pearl 
grey. 

The female is smaller than the male, and the plumage 
differs in having the head, and occipital crest, and nape 
brown ; the throat and upper part of the neck white ; the 
lower part of the neck, breast, sides, and flanks, aah-coloured; 
the back, scapulars, upper tail-coverts and tail grey, 
mixed with brown. The middle part of the lesser wing- 
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remain constant to eacli other Tor life, and ore also mucli 
attached to their breeding ground, to which they return. 
Both the male and female work at the construction of the 
nest. The neat iteclf is constructed on the surface of the 
water, and only sufficiently attached to some reed or flag 
that the stream or wind may not make It change its 
place : the materials of which the nest is composed, are 
roots and stalks, as well as the leaves of flags, and other 
aiju&tic plants, that are heaped one upon another to the 
height of six or seven inches, and double that in width ; 
the eggs are from three to four in a nest, and resemble 
in size, shape, and colour, that represented in our plate. 
The young birds chirp and swim about as soon as they 
ore hatched. 

The Great Crested Grebe measures twenty-one inches, the 
beak from the forehead two inches. 

The adult male bird in spring plumage has the crown of 
the head, the crest, and the ruff round tlie neck, of a glossy 
black, shading over into redUisli yellow on the sides of the 
head ; the front part of the neck, and all the under parts 
are silvery white ; a streak above the eye; cheeks and throat 
white; the hinder part of the ncek, back, scapulars, and 
wing coverts, are dusky brown ; the secondaries being white, 
form a bar across the wing ; a naked space between the eye 
and beak red ; the top ridge of the beak is dusky, the twae 
reddish, and the tip white-horn colour; the legs are dusky on 
the outside, and cream-coloured inside ; the eyes arc bright 
red. 

The bird of two years old has not yet come to its perfect 
state, and its crest is consequently small, and edged with 
while; the red about the face is wanting, and a dusky 
streak runs before and below the eye. 

The bird under two years of age has no crest, its forehead 
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aad face are liiiite ; tbe«« parts and llir upper pan of Uhi 
Deck, arc marked with numnous lig-ng lines of a doakf 
colour, and the eyes are yellow. 

The egg 6gurcd 272 is that of the Great Crested 
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PLATE CCLXXIII. 

RED-NECKED GREBE. 

lOLVMBUS BI'BRUOLI.IS. 



The Red-necked Grebe is a winter viBitnnt in Great 
Britain ; bj" some ornithologists it is supposed to be more 
rare than tlie great crested grebe, and by otliers it is said 
to differ in its being here a winter visitant only. Mr. Selby 
assures us, that he has met with it in Northumberland as 
frequently as any other species. We are of opinion that 
the fact of its frequenting salt water by preference, and 
its pecidiar habits, which we shall hereafter mention, combine 
to keep the bird from the eyes of the more common observer. 
In the eastern countries of Europe, the Red-necked Grebe is 
frequently met with on the lakes and largest rivers ; in 
America it is also well known, and was found by Sir John 
Franklin during his expedition in 18S2 upon the Great 
Slave Lake, and M. Temminek has received specimens from 
Japan. In Holland the Red-necked Grebe is found on the 
lakes, equally so in France, Switzerland, and Italy. 

The locality frequented by the present species is at all 
times the watery eleoienl, and its chief occupation is among 
the thickest mud below its surface; its capacity of diving is 
very perfect, us its food is obtained by searching among the 



vecds ; it consists of small fiiib, iniiects, unil their Jarv^, ami, 
like the foregoing Bpecies, featliers from off its own breast 
ftnd belly are always found in the stomacli of specimens 
that arc examined. The wings of the Red-necked Grebe, 
like those of aevcra! others of its family, are very small in 
proportion to the sixe of the bird, and these it does not use 
while in pursuit of food under water, as tliey would only retard 
its progress among the ihich weeds ; but its lcg« and feet are 
BO formed that they ean paddle with them at pleasure in all 
directions, as they act more like the fins of fishes than the 
uaual legs and feet of water birds. 

Although the wings of the Red-necked Grebe are small, 
the bird gets on very well when it has tiiirly started and 
attained a suffieient height in the air; but it is unable to do 
more than proceed in a straight direcLinn. 

The present species is not very shy until it his frcquentlv 
been fired at, and will generally return to the place from 
whence it was driven away. The call-note uttered rather 
slowly sounds like the word each, cacle ! besides which these 
birds make a noise like young pigs and the neighing of horsea 
at a distance, when they are at tlieir gambols and pursuing 
each other lute in the evening. 

The reproduction of the species is carried on in lakes, 
rivers, and ponds, where the reeds and rushes arc in 
abundance, and where the bottom of the water and sur- 
rounding shores are soft and muddy; several pairs breed in 
the same locality, although each keeps his immediate spot 
inviolate to itself. Both male and female assist in con- 
structing the floating fabric for the reception of the eggs, 
which is uatially composed of decayed flags and rushes ; the 
nest itself is placed on the water, on the edge of a bed of 
rushes, or overhanging bushes, and only sufficiently fastened 
to either, to prevent its floating away. In ihc nionlh of 
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May tLree or four eggs are to be found in the nest, in size 
and colour as represented in our pkte. The jiarent birds are 
so much attached to the spot that contains their nest, that if 
either is wounded on the water by a shot, it returns iniinedi- 
ately to the nest and remains on the eggs until it dies. The 
young follow the parents on the water as soon as they come 
out of the shell, and soon leam to dive. 

The entire length of the Red-necked Grebe is seventeen 
incheij and a half ; the beak from the forehead one inch nine 
lines; the tarsus two inches two lines; the wing, from the 
carpus to the tip, is seven inches two lines ; the tarsus in the 
(irebes is broad and flat like the blade of a knife, the toes 
and webs equally so, and covered with scales throughout. 

The plumage of the adult bird in the spring is as follows : 
the forehead, the top of the head, and the tuft arc blackish- 
brown ; the throat is grey ; the back of the neck, and nil 
the upper parts are blackish-grey; the front of the neck, 
the sides and upper part of the breast orange-brown, the 
under parts white ; some dusky streaks appear on the thighs ; 
the sccondury quills arc white at their basal half. The 
beak is black, with the exception of the base, which is 
yellow. The eyes are red, the legs are black on their outer 
surface, and yellowish or oil-green on their inner side. 

The young birds of two years old have the throat white ; 
the top of the head, and back, and all the upper parts dusky ; 
the neck and breast are pale reddish, mixed with dusky and 
ferruginous; the under parts more spotted with dusky on a 
white ground ; the base of the beak is oil-yellow. 

The egg figured 273 is tliat of the Red-necked Grebe. 




PLATE CCLXXIV. 

8CLAVON1AN QBEBB. 



I Tbs SdKTColHi OnAw it in^gmow & Omtt Bi^ain, bat 
r Mi wnumm ; mni move fivqnentlj occnn on Uie vestem 

mi mmA-wmtepx eotsU than on the earteni, and may be 
MMidcnd.Bae fai the BorAem einntka. The geogi^ieal 
dtstribntion of this species extends over the north-nestern 
coast of Europe and the northern provioces of America, 
ranging, on the latter continent, from Canada to Florida. 
In Iceland the present species freijuents the most aouthem 
parts by preference; in Holland and France the Sclavonian 
Grebe is of rare occurrence. In the northern parts of Itnly, 
Tuscany, and in Sclavonia, the present species is found, as 
a]so on the lakes of Switzerland, the Rhine and the Maine, 
daring its migratory wanderings. This species is nowhere 
namerous in Europe, and still less so in its spring plumage. 

The northern migration of the Sclavonian Grebe takes 
place in April and May, and in October and November it 
returns to milder regions in order to avoid the inclement 
winter season ; always performing its migration during the 
aight. 
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The locality clioscn by this birtl it> tlic nca-eoast and lakes, 
or large ponds, and inlels in rivers, tli.it afford the necessary 
shelter of rushes. The adult male of tbe present species is a 
very beautiful bird, and may be considered the liandsomest of 
its family; and the plumage of its head is so peculiar and 
large, that it is not to be mistaken for any other, 

This species is not shy, and therefore easily seen ; it docs 
not hide among the rushes like others of its family, but seeks 
the open surface of the liquid element on the approach of 
danger, with the view of keeping its proper distance. Soci- 
ability with its tribe is not to be reckoned among the virtues 
of this species, as it is a rare occurrence to meet with more 
than three or four in one spot, even during the migratory 
season. The attachment of a pair of these birds to each 
other is remarkably great ; when one of them happens to be 
shot, tbe other remains with it and tries to induce its mate to 
rise and follow it. 

The food of ibc Sclavonian Grebe consists of insects tliat 
abound among the aquatic herbage it frequents, and thus it 
most probably happens that the stomach of this bird fre- 
quently contains vegetable matter, insects, and feathers, in 
the same quantity as has been remarked in the histories of 
the foregoing species. Its manner of obtaining food is by 
diving, and the bird mav be seen swallowing its prey every 
time it emerges from the deep. 

The reproduction of the species takes place in many parts 
of Europe and Ameriea, but principally in the more northern 
countries enumerated as its summer habitation; although 
some pairs remain in latitudes on an equality with our own. 
The nest is placed among scanty herbage by tbe water-side, 
or among the reedy tufts near the shore : its composition is a 



mixture of reeds, both fresh 
structure of these substanc 



nd decayed ; its fiibric is a loose 
and frequently floats rather 
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I than rests, and is more wet than dry ; the tggs are tlirt'c or 
four in number, agreeing in shape, size, and colour, with tlie 
one rcprcseDted in our plate. 

»It is a remarkable fael in the ebaracter of this spccicE, iLat 
k generally swims about near llie sLore, and scarcely ever 
dives on the approacli of danger until it lias become im- 
Riinent; all other known grebes dive the moment they 
perceive danger. 

The adult male of the Sclsvonian Grebe measures thirteen 
hchcfl and a lialf in length ; the beak from the forehead tcu 
pines and a half; the wing from the carpus to the tip netitly 
BIX inches ; the tarsus one inch and three (juartcrs. The 
plumage in the spring of the year is as follows : — the fore- 
hesd, occiput, and the niif titat surrounds the head and upper 
port of the neck arc dusky black, of a glossy texture, and 
reflecting purple where the light aliines upon them ; the space 

I from the beak to the eye, is carinine red ; the feathers around 
(be eye, and those that compose the homed tuft on the back 
« the head, arc of a bright orange brown colour ; these 
ifeatbcrs arc so numerous, tliat the tufls cannot, under any 
circuni stances, be made to lie close, and when the bird 
ffUTtes tlicni creel, they arc very ornamental; the neck and 
tipper part of the breast are very rich ferruginous chestnut ; 
the nupc, binder part of the neck, and all the upper parts are 

•dusky ; the tips of the secondaries are white, and form a con- 
Uncuous baud across the wing ; all the under parts arc white, 
the sides and flanks intermixed with dusky and ferruginous ; 
under tail-coverts while ; the Leak is black ; the base of the 
under mandible pale pink ; the tip blossom colour; the eyes 
are yellow around the pupil, and bright red on the outer 
circle ; the eyelids like ihe surrounding feathers of the eyes ; 
the legs and feel arc black on their outer surface, and grey on 
ibc inner ; but all tinged with pale brown pink. 
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The difference between the male and female is chiefly in 
theii comparative measurements, and a verjr slight Tariation 
in the depth of colouring. 

The young birds are ash-coloured on the upper parte of 
tlie head, from the bcalc to the nape ; the chin, throat, and 
sides of the head white ; the rest of the upper parts dusky ; 
the front of the neck and all the under parts are pale dusky ; 
the beak dusky ; the base of the under mandible and the Up 
horn white ; the legs and feet ore dusky, and paler on the 
inner parts ; eyes are paler in their tints. 

The second figure in tlie plate represents the adult in 
winter plumage. 

The egg figured 274 is that of the Sclavonian Grebe. 





PLATE eCLXXY, 

JBARED ORBBfi. 
Msiewt Atramn. 

Tn Enod Gn^ ii • vnts iUlut fa Omt BritaiD, 
■wniibig kM tinnniaCj ibu tha fln^oing. ■podei, par- 
liwhriy to ili potet plvnige. Mr. Mbj ttetei tlut 
W ks fts^cafly Met with it in winter in iti yoiiBg 
fi^i^t* OB. the NorthombflriuMl «Mat; ukd «Ui tls^ 
that a few breed occaeionally in the feony districts and 
gnuy pools of our eastern counties. 

The geographical distribution of the present species 
extends over most of the north-eastern countries of 
Europe, but no mention is made of iu being found in 
America, beyond a report that it inhabits some parts of 
the United States. The continental countries enumerated as 
the residence of the Eared Grebe are, Lapland, Sweden, 
Russia, Siberia, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy ; it also 
inhabits Zealand. 

It is rarely found in Holland, but M. Teniminck 
mentions that it is more plentiful in the Adriatic, and 
in the Bay of Cagliari. 

The cbo0en localities of this species arc rivere, fresh- 
water lakes, and, at stated tiroes, the sea-coast. 
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PLATE CCLXXVI. 

LITTLE GREBE. 

PODICEPS MINOR. 

The Little Grebe is an undoubted Rritish species, knowD 
to every otie, and the smallest of its family. The provincial 
name of tliis species is Dabcliick, by wliicli name it is gene- 
rally knovn. In consequence of the more suitable nature 
and of the lesser rapidity of the streams, this bird is more 
abundant in the southern than in the northern counties, 
but still it is very generally distributed over the country. 




LITTLE ORKBE. 

The rcproiluction of the species Likes place wherever 

r loc&lily suits its iiabits, the nest being mostly placed 

some few stunted rcinuiria of last year's ruslieg, &c.. 

Old generally securely located in order to make tlie approach 

r men or beast difficult on account of the nature of the 

round. Where the remains of rushes of the former year 

! wanting, the nesl is placed among fresh rushes on tlic 
EurTuce of the water, so that it floats on its surface, but so 
surrounded with rcedg and leaves that it cannot well be 
carried away by the stream; the nest itself is formed of 
a lur^i^e moss of. decayed roots, flags, and rushes, and gene- 
tally contains from five to sis eggs, in size and colour 
■a represented In our plate; this egg may easily be dis- 
tinguished &om that of other Grebes by its more lengthened 
Form. 

The present species measures ten inches in length ; the 
beak one inch ; the wing four inches and a quarter ; the 
tafsUB one inch three lines. The legs and feel of this 
Species are very large in proportion to the size of the 
bird, and placed so very much towortls the hinder part of 
ihe body, that walking is one of the most difficult nianceuvres 
for it to perform. 

The adult Little Qrcbe in smnrntr has the crown of 
the head and the nape deep sooty black ; the cheeks, 
sides, and front port of the neck bright chestnut; tlio upper 
parts of the plumage dark olivaceous brown ; the rump redder 
brown ; the primary quills brownish ash ; the secondaries 
white Bt their base and inner nebs; tlic under purts are 
liisky tinged with cinereous, and darkest on the breast, 
-ule*. and vent; the thighs arc reddish; the beak is bluck ; 
ihc tip, base, and lore yellowish; eyes burnt umber; the 
legs Mlrrnally olivaceous dusky, and internally livid flesh- 
eolour. 
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The young of the year have the top of the head, nape, 
and all the upper parts brown, mixed with ash-colonr 
and tinged with rufous ; the throat is white ; the sides 
of the neck arc reddish ash-colour, as well as the front 
of the neck; upper part of the breast and flanks the same 
but lighter coloured ; the belly and vent white ; the be^ 
is brownish hom-colour, with yellowish white at the tip, 
base, and lore ; eyes brown. 

The adult in winter plumage much resemble the young 
above described. 

The egg figured 276 is that of the Little Grebe. 
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KORTHSRR DIYBR. 



Thr Nortbeni Direr is a constant vinter visitant on the 
northern coast of England, but very few adult birds are 
met with in comparison to the young and immature. The 
conntiies frequented hj this species during tbe summer 
monUis are the most northern parts both of the Old and 
New World, namely, Greenland, Finland, the northern parts 
of European and Asiatic Russia, Kamtschatka, Amalaschka, 
and all the adjoining islands : including Iceland, the Orkneys, 
and Hebrides. On the approach of winter, the usual in- 
ducement forces the Northern Diver, like many other birds 
of passage, to journey southwaid, during which time it is 
ocoutonally found in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Scot- 
land. 

The Dutch and French coasts are not much fre- 
quented by these birds. In North America this species 
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is often seen, and goes as far soulli to pass the wiater as 
the United States. 

We took our drawing &am a beautiful specimen that 
was killed near the falls of Niagara, and its plumage waa 
in a high state of peTfectlon. 

The sea appears to be the locality preferred by the 
present species, although it retires to inland lakes and 
rivers for the purposes of breeding; and during its migra- 
tion, it is not unfreqiiently met with on large rivers of 
the European continent, having been captured on the Rhine 
and the Elbe. When we speak of the sea as the locality 
where the Northern Diver is most likely to be met with, 
we must add that this bird is not usually found on water, 
the depth of which exceeds fifteen fathoms, and thus its 
locality must necessarily be near the shore. 

The general appearance of the Northern Diver is conspicu- 
ous, and peculiarly handsome when in the act of swimming. 

On land the attitudes of the bird are awkward in conse- 
quence of the backward position of the legs, by which it is 
rendered incapable of walking or even standing up in a 
comfortable position. The time that the present species can 
remain under the water when in pursuit of its food is truly 
surprising, and is reported to he as long as three minutes and 
a half, and when pursued, the bird manages with ease to 
swim below the surface of the water for a couple of hundred 
yards. 

The flight of the Northern Diver is neither very graceful 
nor very rapid ; it requires a run or start to enable the bird 
to rise from the water, which it does in a slanting direction 
accompanied by the frequent repetition of its call-note. 
When a party of six or eight of these birds rise together, 
they mount high in the air, and follow one another in a 
line. 
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Tiie present species is tlie most shy of its family : it is 
ly on the watdi, and consequently very difficult 
tppoach within gunshot. During the breeding time it 
htts been slated that this bird is not only more counigeous, 
but even attempts to dispute possession of its place with 
Wi intruder; and it is a proper place to add here, that 
a wounded bird of the present species must be very care- 
fiilly bandied, as the blows of its sharp edged and pointed 
beak ore by no means contemptible, and are very likely to 
prove of consequence. 

The call-note of the Northern Diver is peculiar, loud, and 
very discordant, and resembles howling or whining. The 
word who, tcho ! or ahte, wkee ! frequently repeated, ap- 
proaches nearest to a description, although it is not unfre- 
quently accompanied by other sounds of varied character. 

The food of this bird consists principally of fish, which 
it catches by diving; the young birds consume insects and 
their iarv«, frogs and frog spawn. The fish which the 
adult Divers consume entire, measure on an average from 
eight to twelve inches; larger sized fish they nre obliged 
to divide. The large number of herrings that abound in 
■oise ports of our northern coast, induce this Diver to pass 
iVnch of its winter time in some certain spots; of these, 
'Ihe greater number are, however, young birds. The fisher- 
men of all countries where the Northern Diver sojourns, 
are jealous of it on account of its destroying such large 
numbers of fish. 

The flesh of the Northern Diver is not fit for the table 
of a civilised person, as it is invcterately flavoured with 
Imin oil, and the smell of this disgusting fat is so strong 
even in the skin of the bird, that a bird-stuffer finds it a 
Tery diSicult matter to get rid of its perfume after having 
handled a bird for the purpose of preserving. Soap and 
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BLACK-THROATED DIVER. 



Thk Black-throated Diver is ; 
on the coast of Great Britain, i 
inland lakes and rivers ; but it 
than the Northern Diver, and 



n occasional winter visitant 
s well OB OD Bome of our 
s less frequently met with 
does not extend so fer 



Bouth : however, Mr. Sclby having seen a pair on Loch 
Awe in the month of June, is induced to think that 
Bome few remain to breed in our latitudes. 

The Black- throated Diver does not extend so far north 
as the Northern Diver, and seems also to belong more 
to the shores of the eastern countries. In Greenland and 
Iceland, this bird is not located ; in Norway it is of rare 
occurrence, but Finnland seems to produce more than 
any other region ; also Sweden, northern Russia and 
Siberia, as far as Kamtschatka are its choseic countries, 
from whence it is known to extend as tar as Japan. 
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BLACK-THROATED DIVER. 

Although an inliabilant of North America, this species 
seldom occtini in the United States. In Holland and 
France it is a rare winter visitant, and still more so in 
Italy. 

It is remarked that this bird is nowhere so numerous 
as the foregoing species, but we may account for this 
supposition in some meaaurc, as it seems by far less socia- 
ble in its habits. 

The manners and general appearance of the Black- 
ibroated Diver resemble those of the former so closely, 
that there is great difReulty in dislinjrniahmg them from 
each other, unless the bin! can be suHiciontly approached 
to see the colouring of the head and neck, and to jud^'c 
of its size, the present being considerably less than tlie 
former. 

The powers of swimming and diving in this species, are 
equal to those of the Northern Diver, and its flight the 
Mine, notwithstanding that its wings are shorter in pro- 
portion, when compared with the bulky size of the bird. 

Their flight is performed with very quick motion of tlie 
Vings, which arc extended at full length ; and thus ibi 
bourse is rapid and long sustained. Ou land the present 
tpecies is in a great measure helpless, like the rest of its 
&mily. 

The food of the bird here described, consists of fish, 
fiogs, aquatic insects, and vegetables, and consequently 
its flesh is only fit for the stomach of a train oil digestor 
of the north. 

The present species breeds generally at a distance from 
the sea, on the edge of some lake or fresh-water river; 
the neat is composed of a few dried leaves and stalks of 
aquatic herbage, which are carelessly laid in a place trodden 
flat for the purpose. 
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Tlie eggs are two in number, according to tlic state- 
ment of undoubted authorities, and aic said to resemble 
those of the Northern Diver in every respect, but that 
they are smaller in proportion to the size of the bird. 
We hope to include a representation of the egg in a 
future number, having at present no specimen on which 
we can sufficiently rely. 

The Black- throated Diver measures about twenty-two 
inches in length; the beak from the forehead two inches 
two lines; the wing from the carpus to the tip twelve 
inches ; the tarsus two inches and a half; the outer toe 
three inches and three quarters. 

The plumage, Src, of the adult bird are as follows: 
the upper part of the head, the nape and back of the 
neck are cinereous dusky; the chin is black an well as 
the throat and forepart of the neck ; the base part of the 
front of the neck reflects purple ; the throat is ornamented 
by a white band, barred with black ; tlie sides of the 
neck, from the ear-coverts to the base, ore covered with 
black and white feathers in waving lines; the root of 
the neck is green, which colour divides the plumage of 
the back from the dusky colouring. The entire upper 
plumage of back, wings, and tail Is black ; the tippet is 
ornamented with rows of white spots; the scapulars the 
same, having two oval white spots on each feather near 
the tip ; the shafts of these feathers are all black ; tlie 
wing coverts are ornamented all over with smaller white 
spots, disposed in rows, caused by a white triangular 
mark on the tip of eacli feather; the tjuills are dusky. 
The sides of the upper part of the breast are marked 
by black and white streaks, which form waving lines; 
all the under parts are white; the beak and legs are 
black, the webs pale dusky ; the eyes are red. 
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The young bird Lus Uie throal, and unileipntl wllite; 
the back deep grey, ictennixed nith cIovB-fanVB, tbs 
pimnage approaches the adult dcsjct at eadi nwcnifB 
^Knlt, and the full plumage is altaioed in thiM jmOM, 
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PLATE CCLXXIX. 

REU-THROATED DIVER, 

COLVUBUS HErTENTRIONALIS, I 

The Red-tbroated Diver is a periodical visitant in Great 
Britain, and was formerly considered to be identical with 
tlie foregoing, but the ebape of tbe beak, when the two 
arc compared together, its smaller dimensions in genera], 
and other speciGc distiactions, sufficient!}' separate it from 
the former. This bird is not only found more southward 
than the two foregoing just described, bitt plentiful enough 
to be looked upon as an unwelcome intruder among the 
sprats on the river Thames, and hna therefore been called 
the Sprat-loon by fishermen. From the mouth of the 
Thames tbeac birds sometimes penetrate a considerable dis- 
tance inland, by which chance we obtained a young speci- 
men as high up as Chertsey weir in the autumn of 1S38. 

The geographical distribution of the Red-throated Diver 
extends over many parts of Europe, Asia, and North 
America; including Greenland, Iceland, the Ferro and 
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Zetland Isles, ilie Oikneys and Hebrides, Scandinavia, 
Finland, Russia, and Siberia ; it is also found throughout 
KamUchatka and Nortk America, and during the winter 
moDths it visits the northern provinces of the United States. 
It also occurs in Japan, Tartary, on the Caspian, the Sea 
of Asof, and the Black Sea, and even in Greece. The 
greater number are found in the north eastern countries. 
Prom the Icy Sea, Finland, Sweden and Norway, it 
migrates annually to winter in the Baltic, on the coasts 
of Denmark, Great Britain, Holland, France, and most 
of the continental shores, lakes, and rivers, where it arrives 
in October or November, and early in March it returns 
northward to breed, with the exception of some pairs that 
remain on our northern shores as well as in some other 
countries of similar latitudes. 

The nest is mostly placed close to the water's edge, so 
M to suit the convenience of the bird, and avoid crossing 
the land when going on or off the nest. The nest itself 
is placed on the ground and lined with moss, aquatic 
decayed herbage and feathers ; the eggs are two in number, 
in size and colour as represented in our plate. 

The open sea does not suit the habits of this bird so 
much as the vicinity of the coast, the borders of lakes, 
and the mouths of rivers : It makes no particular choice 
between mountainous and flat countries, but solitary spots 
are preferred. 

In its hahits, such as flying, swimming, diving, and its 
movements on dry land, the Ked-throated Diver resembles 
both the species beforcmentioned ; it is also less shy, and 
will frequently take wing when closely pursued. 

The call note of this bird sounds like ah, auw! or 
ret, eek ! which it frequently repeats when closely pur- 
■ned. 
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Its food consists of fisli, frogs ikiid tlicir spawn, and 
Tegetablc remains have also been found in its stoinnch. 

The Red-throated Diver meauree about twenty six inches ; 
!lB beak one inch eleven lines ; the tarsus two inches and 
three quarters; the wing eleven inches and a quarter. 

The adult bird, in the spring of the year, has the beak 
bluish black; its upper mandible is straight, the lower 
mandible ascending with a long angle ; the sides of the 
head, chin, and sides of the neck are grey ; the crown of 
tlie head dark grey: the nape and hinder part of the 
neck dark grey edged with white. The forepart of the 
ueck lias a large patch of reddish brown ; the lower part 
of the neck and sides of the breast are white, with the 
centres of the feathers dark grey. The upper plumage 
is clove-brown with a tinge of brown pink ; the under 
plumage white ; the flanks clove-brown. The legs are 
cinereous green ; the inside livid purplish white, the webs 
the same ; the eyes are red. 

The young bird has the crown, nape and back part 
of the neck grey, finely streaked with pearl white ; the 
chin, throat, and under parts are white ; the flanks are 
marked with arrow-shaped grey spots. Upper plumage 
dark grey approaching to brown ; the edges of the feathers 
pale grey near the tips ; quills dusky. The beak is 
grey tinged with flesh-red. The legs arc greyish green 
outside, much paler on the inner side. Eyes reddish 
brown. 

The egg figured S79 is that of the Red-throated Direr. 
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B Foolish Guillemot is a perio<lical visitant in this 
Wherever tlie coast ia rocky and shelving it may 
be found breeding in great numbers in the summer months, 
and during the winter the birds that breed in more north- 
em hititudefl come to ua for the purpose of passing the 
^m viDtcr Id our comparatively mild climate ; it is, consequently, 
^H both a summer and a winter visitant, according to circum- 
staaces. 

The present species is very widely distributed, we may say 
over all northern countries as high as the seventieth degree. 
In Europe it descends as fnr south as the northern coast of 
France, it is commoD all along the const of Norway, the 
Hebrides, Orkney, Shetland, and Ferro isles, and the south- 
em coast of Iceland. In Greenland the species is not met 
with. 

During the inclement season the Foolish Guillemot is 



not Trequent in llie Baltic, but more so between Heligoland 
and the mouth of the Elbe, and along tie Dutch coast ; some 
instances are also on record of its having occurred on the 
lakes in Switzerland. The sea is mostly its favourite place of 
resort, for the bird appears to be very restless whenever it 
loses sight of that element, either by being driven inland 
by an enemy, or located on fresh-water in a state of cap- 
tivity, 

The Foolish Gudlcraot has obtained its name from the 
position it assumes at the breeding season, for the bird 
remains squatted, as it were, on the shelf of a rock, watching 
unconcerned the approach of a boat or other enemy, until 
it is approached near enough to be knocked down with a 
stick. 

In places where innumerable flacks of Guillemots and 
many other sea-birds breed, numbers sit in rows, one be- 
side the other, and when one flics away all successively take 
wing in such regular order that when seen at a certain 
distance, these white-bellied birds appear as if they were 
actually strung together; they never take wing in a body, 
but always one after another. Again, when they can be 
seen sitting in a long string on the edge of some cliff, their 
behaviour ia moat amusing, for the birds keep complimenting 
each other right and left where they sit, and also welcome 
the new comers, by bowing to them, and uttering their 
call-notes, which sound like the words asrrrrrr, vierrrrrr, 
girrrrrr ! &c. 

This bird is very sociable, not only among its own species, 
but towards every branch of ita family, as well as Sea Gulls : 
nevertheless, each species keeps exclusively to its own shelf 
or ridge. 

The reproduction of this species is carried on with the 
least care imaginable beyond the selection of a spot on the 



cliff. The one single cpg is deposited on the bare rock, 
tnd the shape of the egg, which ia very tapering, prevents it 
&OII1 rolling off into the sea; for, when moved by the wind, 
or other circumstances, it only rolls round in its own circle, 
without changing its first immediate situation. 

The food of the present species is small fish, small shell- 
fish, marine insects, and bivalve mollusca. 

In confinement it is not possible to keep the Foolish 
Ouillcmot, since it cannot be well supplied with sea-water; 
snd in fresh-water it rarely remains longer than a couple of 
days alive. 

In the more northern countries, where an oily flavour is 

■TSther prized than otherwise, the present species supplies the 

• inhabitants plentifully with food, not only by its flesh, but 

by its eggs also. In our more refined latitudes the eggs are 

only valued for collections; neither the birds nor the eggs 

being at all made use of for food. 

The Foolish Guillemot measures seventeen inches and 

three- "junrtcrs in lengtli ; its beak one inch eleven lines ; 

the tarsus one inch seven lines; the wing, from the carjius to 

the tip, six inches two lines, 

The plumage of the adult bird in the breeding season 

I ii Bs follows :— the head and upper part of the neck are 

brown ish-blaek, and tlie division of the feathers from the eye 

lowanla the nape forms a streak in the colouring; the feathers 

of the head and neck are very soft and close; the back 

cinereous black, intermixed with brown. The lips of 

the secondaries are white ; the breast, belly, and vent, 

vhite ; the flanks streaked with blackish ash ; the legs are 

brownish-black ; the beak is black outside and orange- 

yellnw inside : the eyes are brown. 

In winter the throat and sides of the neck are white, with 



a dork band behind the eye; the top of the head, nape, 
and hinder part of the neck, are cinereous black ; the real 
as in the epring. 

The egg 6gBred S80 'w that of the Foolish Guille- 
mot. 
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Thb Black Guillemot is a coosUnt resident on the 
nonlicm islands of Scotland, naraely, the Hebridee and 
Orkney Islands : during the winter it is also found ali 
along our coasts, being a constant inhabitant of the sea. 

Its geographical distribution extends over the greater part 
of the northern coasts of Europe, Asia, and America to 
within the arctic circle. In Baffin's Bay and the west 
coast of Greenland this species appears to be most numer- 
ona, but nowhere to such an extent as the foregoing species. 
On the coast of Labrador and Hudson's Bay it is eijually 
common, and migrates from thence to the United States 
of America in the winter season. In Holland, France, 
and the German Ocean it is not rare ; this bird may con- 
sequently be considered to extend over most of the northern 
coiintricfl of Kuropc, 

The gsnera) appearance of the Black Guillemot is by 
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far more comely tlian llial of the foregoing species ; 
allitudes are less inelegant, and its manners more engaging. 
Wben these birds can be seen perched in small groups on 
the grey-coloured shelves of a rock, with their dark garb. 
white wing-coverts, and bright red legs and feet, they 
enhance considerably the beauty of tlio romantic scenery. 
On the approach of a boat this bird frequently opens its 
black beak and shows the orange-coloured inside with the 
gape and tongue, while in the exercise of its voice. 

This species is very expert in swimming and diving, 
and swims below the surface of the water with its wings 
open, as if flying; it does not continue so long under 
water as the Foolish Guillemot, and thus soon reappears. 
Its flight is ]»erformed with more ease than that of the 
last-mentioned species ; but it does not fly much by choice, 
and seldom at a great elevation, particularly in the locality 
it frequents. 

The disposition of the Black Guillemot is sociable and 
by no means shy ; it associates with most sea-birds that 
inhabit the same locality; and in its breeding places it is 
easily to be captured either by killing it with a stone or 
a stick, and may oven be taken off its eggs with the 
hand. 

In confinement it soon becomes tame, but, owing to 
the impracticability of supplying it with sea-water, it does 
not exist long. 

Tiie call-note of this species is particularly soft; (bt a 
bird of its size, and sounds more like that of a mouae, 
a bat, or the meadow-pipit, in uttering which note it 
o])ens its beak very wide. 

The food on which the Black Guitlomot principally 
exiita, is small crustacca, murine insects and worms, but 
rarely small Hsli : it obtains all this by diving and capturing 
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it from the bottom of ibe sea ; ten lathouis is llic Tullest 
extent of depth that it hunts over, and its descent and 
ascent must conseqiicnlly be performed with great swiftness, 
since the extent of its time under water does not appear 
U> exceed two minutes. 

The greater numbers of the Black Guillemot are re- 
produced in the most northern parts to which its migration 
extends ; but many pairs breed as far south as our northern 
islands, and also in Denmark. 

Small parties arc always found to occupy a certain space 
on the rocky shelves by the aea-side for this purpose, and 
invariably select the lowest situations about the rocky shores, 
where ro^iiads of other sea-birds congregate for the same 
purpose. 

In consequence of the amiable disposition of the present 
species towards its male, and the great attachment sliown 
towards each other, this bird is frequently called the 
Pigeon of the North. About the middle of Mnrcli tlie 
birds pair, and by the beginning of June, two eggs, 
as represented in our Plate, are found lying on the bare 
ground. Twenty-four days after, the young are hatched, 
and tended by both parents until they are able to By and 
obtain food for Ibemselvea by diving. 

The Black Guillemot measures thirteen inches and a 
half in length; the beak, one inch, two lines; tlie tarsus, 
the stme length; the wing, six inches seven liucs, from 
the carpus to the tip. 

The spring plumage of the adult in a. uniform brownish- 
block, with exception of part of the wing-coverts, and a 
small patch above the shouhler of the wing, which are 
pure white; the legs and feet, as also the entire inside of 
the bcdk and throat, are orange red ; the beak is black, 
the eves brown 
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The winter pIuniBge is the same as aboTe-described about 
the upper part, but the sides of the face and all the nnder 
parts are white. 

The 3'oung of the year have the featheis of the bead 
and back edged with white, and the white wing^coTerte 
edged with duaky and ash-colour. The sidea of the head, 
neck, and breaat, are edged with ash-colour. 

The egg figured 281 is that ot the Black Qvillemot. 
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Tmk Little Auk or Kotclie, m it is called by the 
northern aavigators, is a winter visitant in Great Britain, 
uccurring more or less frequently according as the weather 
luppcns to be more or less stormy. In the northern seas 
this little black an<l white bird abounds in the highest 
Istitudcs that have been visited by enterprising travellers 
in search of the north-west passage, with the exception 
of some longitudinal degrees between the western coast of 
America, and eastern coast of Asia. 

In Spitzbergen it is commou, but unknown on the 
coast of Lapland; it is rare on the Norwegian coast; on 
the eastern and western coast of Greenland it is in great 
nutnbeis, but only s winter visitant nn the southern. 
Also on the northern coast of Iceland, the Little Auk 
during tlic summer months, while it only 
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GREAT AUK. 

ALCA IBIPENNia. 

Tnk Great Auk is considered a rare species in British 
Ornithology, iDasmueh as its capture is confined to but five 
or Hix specimens, most of which were obtained near the 
Orkneys, and islands of the Hebrides. 

The geographical distribution of this bird extends chiefly 
over (he northern shores of Europe and America; about 
Icehuid and Greenland, it is more frequently met with than 
elsewhere, but still in very small numbers, — and the localities 
chiefly inhabited by it, are the isolated low rocks that here 
and there occur in the sea, at a considerable distance from 
the shore, or that are only visible at low-water, which ac- 
counts for its rare appearance on any const. A single 
specimen ia recorded to have been seen on the coast of 
Labrador, and several about Newfoundland, It is probable 
that specimens of the Great Auk, and especially of its eggs, 
will at all times be scarce, since the localities in which they 
abound are very difficult of approach, and generally avoided 
by marinen; but we cannot believe, as some authorities 
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suppose, that the species Is cither becoming extinct, or cYtsa 

diminished in number, because it is not now ao frequently 
obtained as formerly. Civilization may drive them further 
from the vicinity of the British shores, but can hnrdly dis- 
turb them from the possession of the barren and lonely 
rocks, in which they most delight. Besides, the spots most 
frequented by the Auk, are those least coveted by man : 
being usually situated in the midst of surf and breakers, 
and such as the present advanced state of navigation enables 
seamen, and even fishermen, to avoid. 

This spcciea, poBsessing no available powers of flight, not 
even sufiicient to raise itself from the ground, cannot be 
supposed to migrate, or change its locality on the wing. 
Its occasional appeamnce in unusual spots can only be at- 
tributed to its great ability in swimming, or to its having 
been carried by drift ice beyond its usual latitude. 

The Great Auk is altogether a sea-bird, and resorts only 
to the land, if the low rocks before mentioned can be bo 
called, when fatigued, or during the breeding-season. The 
rocks selected as breeding- stations arc those that are situated 
in the midst of the heaviest surf, and il is by the aid afforded 
by the waves that this creature is enabled to mount upon 
them, being destitute of the powers of flight; and on such 
shelves, or rocks, a party of them may occasionally be 
seen sitting side by side, and generally secure from molesta- 
tion. 

The size of the Great Auk, and the conspicuous white 
patch between the beak and the eye are unerring marks of 
distinction, by which it can at all times be easily recognised 
when it shows itself on land ; its position under such cir- 
cumstances is mostly as represented in our plate ; its progress 
on shore is slow and careful, and in the acLlon of walking 
it is aided in its progress by flapping its insignificant wings. 
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Although entirely unable to fly, the Great Auk Is gitted 
with powers of swimming on and below the surface of the 
wmter at an incredible speed, fully proving tie care of 
Providence in providing for the safety of Its creatures. 

Although the bird in question lives in retired places, it 
U not shy or easily alarmed ; but when surprised on land 
it makes no attempt to escape, and may either he taken 
alive or knocked down with a stick. Sometimes, however, 
it defends itself with its powerful beak, by biting or pinching 
nry severely. 

The food of the Great Auk is said to consist in fish of 
the size of herrings ; little is, however, known on this subject, 
but wc may be quite sure that the strength, size, and form of 
its beak, arc not given to this bird for feeding on soil sub 
stances only. 

In the month of Jane the female deposits her soliinry 
tgg on the bore ground, and both birds sit on it by turns. 

The Great A»k measures thirty-two inches in length ; 
the beak from the forehead, three inches and a half; tarsus, 
two inches five lines ; the wing, (rom the carpal joint to the 
lop, seven inches. 

The plumage in summer is as follows: the head, neck, 
and all the upper parts black, with the csception of an oval 
white patch between the eye and the beak, and the white 
tips of the secondary feathers of the wings. The under 
pIoiDsge is entirely white ; the eyes are dusky brown ; the 
beak, which is much grooved, and the legs and feet are 
black. 

Id the winter, the cheeks, throat, forepart and sides of 
tile neck are while. 

The egg figured 283 is that of the Great Auk. 
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ALGA TORDA. 

The Razor Bill is a regular Buminer visitant along the 
coast of Great Britain, in localities suitable to its habits. 

The eountries chiefly inhabited by tliis species are situated 
between the sixty-second and seventy- second degrees of 
latitude, and it is equally plentiful in Europe, Asia, and 
America. On the coasts of the Icy Sea, as far as Kamt- 
Bchatlia, and also on the frozen coast of America, the 
Razor Bill is numerous ; equally so on the coast of 
Canada, Labrador, Greenland, and upper Norway. Great 
numbers frequent the entire coast of Iceland. This bird 
also frequents the shores of the Baltic, Heligoland, the 
coast of Prussia, Pommerania, Muklenburg, and Holstein. 
In Holland it is not numerous, but during its wanderings 
it visits the coasts of France, Spain, and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The Razor-bill is a migratory species, and begins its 
southern course by the end of September; it continues 
to travel through November and December, according to 
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the earlier or later setting in of the winter ; and in March 
or April the bird returns northward again to its breeding 
localities. During these migrations, an interesting circum- 
Btance may be observed, namely, that when the several 
divisions or groups of a flock descend upon the sea to 
rat themselves, the parties that arc behind alight some dis- 
tance in advaDce of those that first settled, so that when 
the first arrived parties have recruited their strength, and 
takcD wing again, the later-arrived groups having alighted 
so much in advance, have had time to rest themselves also, 
and are prepared in their turn to follow in the train of 
their former leaders, as soon as these have passed over. 

The Razor-bill always follows the course of the water, 
and flies close to Its surface, unless when obliged to raise 
itself for the purpose of alighting on the shelf of a rock. 
Flocks of the present species extend over a great space, 
on account of the birds flying individually very wide 
apart. In every way the present species is a sea-bird ; 
its usual abode is the open sea, many miles distant from 
any shore, unless when it occasionally rests upon the 
lower shelf of some rock, or resorts to the higher ones, 
for the purposes of breeding and depositing its eggs in 
safety ; very stormy weather -only- drives it into bays and 
the shelter of high rocky shores ; but on inland rivers and 
freshwater lakes it does not make its appearance. 

The flight of the Razor-bill is performed with a rapid 
motion of the wings. Its gait on shore is very unsteady 
and slow ; if pursued it quickens its pace, balancing itself 
by means of its expanded wings. Swimming and diving 
it performs with great ability. 

The call-note of this bird sounds like the word arrr, 
or orrr, eomewliat resembling the sound of a person 
grotniog from pain. 
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The food of the Razor-bill is fisli, such as youug 
herrings, sprats, S:c., and Crustacea, the latter of which 
it obtains by diving to a considerable deptli. 

The breeding places of the Hnzor-bill are in the before 
enumerated northern countries, including Great Britain; 
and the localities are invariably the most perpendicular 
rucks on the coast, facing the eea. In the month of 
April, the birds choose a spot in which lo deposit their 
single egg, which is laid in a slight hollow on the bare 
rock, and, if possible, under cover of some overhanging 
stone or shelf. In many instances the egg is broken, or 
the sitting-bird killed by the falling of stones from above, 
which are thrown down by strong winds, or by the 
innumerable Bea-birda that trcquent the upper shelves or 
ledges. 

'I' he parent birds are very much attached to their 
young, which they feed with small fishes. In July the 
young Razor-bills may be seen on the rocks, and about 
the end of that month they are able to come down to 
the sea, when they immediately shift for themselves. The 
manner in which the young birds descend to the surface 
of the water is peculiar, and consequently a very aoiious 
time for the parent birds: when the young are ready 
to enter upon the business of their existence, they waddle 
to the edge of the rock, and are instructed, apparently, 
by their parents, to take a leap forward in order to clear 
any impediment in their descent ; if they reach the watcr 
uninjured, they swim immediately about, and very soon 
dive as if they had been accustomed to do bo ; but it 
also frequently happens that they arc dashed against a 
projection of the rock, or are killed by falling upon a 
stone, under which circumstances the parent birds have 
been seen to swim about in great desperation. Many 
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young birds of this kind become aJao, while still upon 
the rocks, the prey of eagles and hawks. 

The Razor-bill measures seventeen inches in length, its 
beak from the forehead one inch and a half; the tarsus 
one inch and a quarter; the wing from the carpus to 
the tip, seven inches and a half. 

The plumage of the adult male and female are alike; 
the head, neck, back, wings, and tiul ore black; the tips 
of the secondary quill-feathers are white, and all the 
nnder parts pure white ; the beak is black, with three 
tcansTersc grooves, and one white streak on the upper 
mandible; the lower mandible has two transverse grooves 
and one white line. From the top of the upper mandible 
runs a perfect white streak to each eye ; the eyes are 
burnt umber brown ; the legs, feet, and webs are sooty 
black. 

Young birds of the year have their beaks smooth, with- 
out grooves or white lines, and the streaks from the beak 
to the eyes are intermixed with black; the chin, cheeks, 
aides, and front of the neck are white; the rest of the 
plumage as itt the adult. 

The egg figured 284 is that of the Razor-bill. 
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The Puffin is a Eummer visitant in Great Britain, arriving 
in April, and departing in August, or early iu September. 
Thig species extendE, during the summer months, over most 
northern countries of Europe, Asia, and America. In the 
Old World it goes as high north as Spitzbergen, Lapland, 
Norway, and Iceland ; and in the New World, to Baffin's 
Bay, Hudson's Bay, Labrador, and the northern parts of 
Greenland, where very large numbers breed. The winter 
quarters of the Puffin are south of us, on the open sea, at a 
great distance from the land ; this species is so entirely a 
sea-bird, that its appearance on land only takes place during 
the breeding season ; and it remains there only long enough 
to fulfil its parental duties. 

The general appearance of the Puffin is HO peculiarly its 
own, in consequence of the shape of its beak, that it cannot 
possibly be mistaken for any other bird by the most common 
obserrer. Its general position on land is as represented in 
our plate ; it walks and moves about in a manner much mote 
alert than most other auks, but when at rest it supports 
itself also on the tarsi and its hinder parts ; Jt does not 
sit siill for any length of lime, but is very restless, con- 
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tinually moving about, and lookiDg aroiuid, by turning its 
bead in all directions. 

In their breeding-places, namely the shelves of rocks, 
great numbers are frequently to be seen sitting in long 
rows on the ledges, looking towards the sea, during which 
time they keep bowing towards each other, and making all 
sorts of amusing movements. The powers of flight are 
considerable in this species ; it has eonseqiiently no occasion 
climb the rocks at any time ; when flying, it proceeds 
I l»y a very quick motion of the wings, which are opened 
to their full extent ; and, when a flock is on the wing, they 
resemble a swarm of bees raising and lowering themselves 
at pleasure : at other times they Sy in a straight direction, 
near the surface of the water, and continue this for miles 
without apparent exertion. Respecting their powers of 
swimming and diving, nothing need be said, as the usual 
abode and occupation of this species proves the fact of 
its possessing those necessary capacities. 

The call-note of the Puffin sounds like a low and long 
drawn orrr, orrr! 

The place of breeding in this species is sufficiently ex- 
plained in regard to the locality, namely, the roeky and 
hilly sea-ixiast ; the bird forms a hole, or takes forcible 
posseasion of a rabbit's burrow, at the end of which it 
deposits its single egg on the bare ground, without any 
nesting materials ; the highest and most inaccessible tops 
of perpendicular rocks, where the surface is covered with 
Ycrdure, are in some parts taken possession of by the 
Puffins, in which they dig boles in the surface for the 
reception of the egg ; and the number of these birds is 
so great, that the ground sccma literally covered with 
them, and appears as if snow-clad. The parent birds are 
^_ very careful of their egg, and instances are on record, wlien 
^H both parents having been killed, other old birds of the 
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party liiive tnkcn the requisite charge of the egg or the 
young; a disposition in these birds that might be a proper 
lesson to man under siuiilar circumatanccs. 

The food of the Puffin consisLs of soiall fish and small 
cniBtacea ; the young are fed with fish, until thej can pro- 
vide for themseWes, and follow the example of their parents, 
with whom they leave their birth-place as soon as they are 
capable of doing so. The shape of the Puffin's beak is 
such as to enable the bird to lodge within it several small 
fishes at a time, which it carries securely while still con- 
tinuing to catch more ; and thereby the trouble of going 
for food for the nestling is considembly simplified ; the 
bird may frequently be observed returning to the breeding- 
ground, laden with fishes, several of which project out of 
its beak, giving it the appearance of having moustaches. 

The Puffin measures thirteen inches sis lines ; the beak 
one inch eleven lines ; the height of the beak at the base is 
one inch seven lines ; the tarsus one inch one line ; the 
ving six inches sis lines. 

The crown of the head, collar around the neck, and the 
entire upper plumage arc glossy black; the cheeks and 
throat are pearl -coloured grey, darkest about the base of 
ihe lower mandible ; the breast and all the under parts 
are pure white; the tegs and feet are bright orange; the 
beak is grey at the base, the middle orange, and the tip 
bright red ; there are three grooves on the upper mandible 
■nd two on the lower; the gape is thickly bordered wiUi 
a red skin, there is a pearl-grey homy appendage to the 
lower eyelid, of an oblong shape, and another on the upper 
eyelid, of a triangular form ; the eyes are grey, the eyelids 
orange. There is no difference in the plumage of the two 
■exes. The plumage of the young birds differs in being 
dusky instead of black on the uj)per parts. 

The egg figured 285 is that of the Puffin. 
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The Cormorant is a constant inhabitant of the coaet 
I of Great Britain ; and so widely distributed over the norllt- 
ero countries of Europe, Asia, and America, tbat it would 
' be more diSieult to name countries where it is not to be 
found, than those iu which it ie known to exist. In Norivay 
it extends farther north than the latitude of Iceland, and 
it u found in the large Russian seas and the Icy Sea ; 
and from the most northern parts of Siberia it reaches 
to Central Asia, and the East Indies, In Greenland, 
Hudson's Bay, and the whole of Canada it is common, 
and CJCtends to the soutbern parts of llie United States, 
Id Europe this bird not only inhabits most of the shores 
of the countries north of Great Britain, but in a greater 
or smaller number is met with in every one southward 
to the Mediterranean, It is also found in the Grecian 
Archipelago, the Bosphoms, and the Bkek Sea, and in 
some tivcis and lates inland ; but least of all in tliose 
of SwitwrUnd. 
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This species can Iiardly be considered to migrate, but 
wanders from place to place where its food is more abun- 
dant at intervals. 

No locality can be pointed out, as being preferred 
above another by the Cocmorant, and it differs in ibis 
respect from most other birds ; in the most northern coun- 
tiies it is found near the sea, and about the rocky partA, 
vherc trees and vegetation are almost unknown, as well 
as tbe habitations of man ; and in the south it fi^quents, 
apparently, tbe wooded parts and even the direct neigh- 
bourhood of buildings, and also fresh- water lakes, and 
rivers that are partly filled with rushes and flags, provided 
always there is deep water and plenty of fish. 

The choice in its roosting place differs as much in tbe 
north and south as its locality, inasmuch as it invariably 
mounts the highest cliffs in the north and the highest 
trees in the south, or it chooses posts, roofs of buildings, 
or logs that float on the water. 

On shore the Cormorant is a helpless and dull bird ; 
on the wing slow, but on the water very active and akil- 
fiil. 

In our plate wc have represented the bird in its usual 
position, sitting on the shelf of a rock ; but when it sits 
on the branch of a tree, it is enabled, by the form of its 
feet, to grafip it with perfect security, in which it diffeis 
greatly from most of its neighbours among sea-birds. 

When this bird is engaged in fishing, it frequently 
swims with its head beneath the surface of the water, in 
order, most probably, to overcome the difficulty, caused 
by the ripple on the surface, of seeing its prey; and from 
time to time it dives under to catch the fish, which it 
can pursue for more than sixty or seventy yards under 
water before it is obliged to come up for air. 
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Several Connoraots may be seen at a time sitting side 
by side oii the water's edjje, looking out for fish ; and if 
they are frightened, they rise up to a sufficient height 
in the oir to be out of reach of gun-shot. 

When this bird is met with at a iistanec from the 
sea it freqaently seems to lose its presence of mind, and 
is easily approached and captured ; when winged, it defends 
itself to the last with ila beak, and is then as dangerous 
as the bittern under similar circumstanceB. Hawks, and 
even the while-tailed, or aca-cagle, have experienced the 
power and valour of the Cormorant. 

Cormorants flock together in parties of thirty or forty 
and upwards, and occasionally in numbers of a much larger 
amount, above a thousand being sometimes seen to ctxi- 
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The coarse call-note of this species sounds like the word 
kra, kraw, krtll. 

The food oF ibis bird consists in fish of various kinds, 
&om eels to plaice, provided they are not too large ; but 
the birds assist each other Ireijuently in killing the more 
unmanageable fishes : a fish of the size of a herring or 
small mackerel it can swallow whole. 

These birds have also been seen to swallow eels of 
t«o feet in length, partly, leaving the tail hanging out 
of their mouths until the head was digested. This fact 
being rather startling, at first view may need some explanation, 
whi«h we arc quite prepared to afford. The digestibility 
of fish is too well known to need any comment ; but wc 
ran show that under some circumstances it takes place with 
■ rapidity almost incredible. While writing this article I 
was speaking with an experienced angler on the subject, 
»ho told me that the same morning he had been fishing 
for jack, and had a run, aa the expret^sion i:;, leaving it 
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for sereial minutes in order to give the Gsh time to gorge 
tbe bait : when he at last secured bis fish he obserred, 
on eiaoiining the bait (a bleak) that the head, which had 
been received into the etomacb of the jack, vas in a half- 
digested state, while the tail still remained perfect : nor 
was this the only time, my friend informed mc, that he 
had observed the same thing respecting the rapid diges- 
tibility of fish. This circumstance perfectly agrees with 
our own experience on the subject; the bait, under such 
circumstances, being not merely torn or disfigured, but 
actually half-digested in the course of a few minutes. 

The localities in which Cormorants breed are very Tarious 
in character. 

In northern countries the nests, composed of sticks and 
stalks of rushes or grasses, arc placed on the shelves of 
rocks more tlian two hundred feet above the surface of the 
water ; in Holland, where rocks are not known, lofty treea, 
or beds of rushes are chosen ; and in southern countries, 
fiirest trees. 

The femole lays three or four eggs of Bmaller size than 
one would expect, considering the dimensions of the bird ; 
the colour is bluish-green, without polish, and very chalky. 
As soon as the young arc able to fly, they are led to the 
water by their parents, where they very soon take care of 
themselves; but before the second year they are not of 
age to pair. 

The adult male bird measures three feet in length. 
The wing fourteen inches ; the beak, from the forehead, 
two inches ten lines. 

The female is about three inches less in length, and 
its other dimensiona are in proportion. 

In the spring the plumage of the male has the entire upper 
part of the head, the nape, and upper part of the neck. 
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Uack, intermixed wllh narrow white FeatherG, rorming a crest 
on the occiput ; the chin and pouch are blue with yellow 
spots; the lower frontal pnrt of the face, surrounding the 
pouch and gape are white, the lower part of the neck and 
entire ander parts are greenish or bluish-black, according 
to the light, except a round white patch above the joint 
of ibe leg. The quills and tail black ; the back and 
wing-coverts are brown, witb rose and purple reflections, 
and each feather is distinctly margined with deep velvet 
black; the beak is yellowish -brown, with a horn-coloured 
tip; the legs and feet are black; the eyes emerald-grecu; 
tlie lore greenish-yellow. 

The plumage of the female and male in winter are 
Mmilar to the summer plumage above described, except 
tliat the head is black with blue rejections, like the under 
parts of the body, and the crest is entirely wanting. 

The young bird of the year lias the upper plumage, 
including the top of the head, dusky-brown ; the lower 
part of the face white, as well as the belly ; the breast 
ia yellowish-brown ; and the thighs, vent, and under tall- 
coverts, dusky ; the eyes brown ; the beak and pouch 
yellow. 

In all stages the shafts of the tail-feathers are as stroug 
If whalebone, which enables the Cormorant, not only to use 
the tail as a rudder under water, but also to rest on it 
■hen on shore. 

The egg figured S86 is that of the Cormorant. 
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Thb Siiag is a common species on tlic rocky shores of 
Great Britain, and is fonnd on most of tlie DOitheni sea- 
coasts of Europe and Asia, and on some of tbose of 
America. It is common in Greenland, Iceland, and the 
Faroe isles; along the shores of Lapland, Finnland, and 
the bays of the Icy Sea, and from Europe to Asia as 
as Kamtscliatka ; it is also found on tlic lakes of Siberia in 
great numbers, and extends southward to Scotland, Ireland, 
and England. On the western coast of Europe the Shag 
is only occasionally seen, and chiefly as solitary individuals : 
it is to be remarked that tolerable flocks visit the coasts 
of Corsica, Sardinia, and other islands as far as Cyprus. 

The present species is not a more regular migrant than 
the cormorant, but seems to nander across the ocean in 
flocks of irregular numbers, either in search of food or for 
some unknown cause, as it does not reganl cold or warmth 
sufficiently to be driven by those causes. 

The Shag is still more a sea-bird than the cormorant, 
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^T since it is not known to lose sight of the ocean, if we except 

H tlose that reside on the Siberian lakes ; nuither does it 

P follow Lhc course of rivers inland ; and it differs iu its 

habits front the forcgoiug species in resorting constantly 

during the breeding season to the rocks ; it is never seen 

I to perch on a tree, and consequently much less to place its 
nest in them. The localities chosen arc the most barren 
and precipitous roeks that rise out of the eea, or that form 
ita natural borders, where vegetation is hardly jierceptible, 
and at an elevation of about a hundred and fifty feet. 
The manners of the Shag are very similar to those of 
the cormorant: when perched on the shelf of a roek it 
sits upright, resting on the stiff feathers of the tail, and 
remains in that position for hours; but the present species 
has also a propensity of laying itself so flat on the ground 
that it cannot be seen unless the beholder approaches very 
near. The walk of the Shag is unsteady and very un- 
willingly performed, it consequently remains frequently for 
some time in the position iu which it alights; it is also 
very fond of sitting on a low piece of roek that is partly 
washed by the wnves and foam of the sea ; under sueh 
cinnunstanees the Shag employs much of its time in drying 
its plumage by opening its wings and beating them at 
ftill length in the air. In swimming and diving this 
species is equally expert with the connoraut, and its 
food, which consists chiefly in fish, it obtains in the same 
manner, namely, by diving. It has been remarked that the 
fish taken by this bird chiefly belong to the species which 
habitually frequent the bottom of the sea, and the Shag 
is tliererefore obliged to dive to the depth of from a hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty feet iu order to obtain them ; 
and iti peculiar stiffly formed tail is said to be used by 
the Shag as a powerful instrument to force itself np 
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again to the surface of the water aa soon as it has mastered 
its prize ; tliia accounts for the worn state of the tips of 
the tail that may be observed in every Shag that lives in 
a Htate of nature. 

The breeding places of the Shag are already stated to 
be the shelves of rocks by the sea-Bide, but at a lesser 
elevation from the water than those of the eormontnts. 
Twenty or more pairs of these birds may be found congre- 
gated for the Game purpose ; the nests are composed of 
sea-weedn, more or less carefully put together, and the 
eggs are three or four in number; in size, shape, and 
colour as represented in our plate. The materials of 
which the nest is composed, being impregnated with salt, 
by which they are kept in a wet state, form, together with 
the remains of their fishy food, a combination of odours 
better imagined thau described. The greater number of 
Shaga are reared in the northern countries before enume- 
rated, and it is ascertained that these birds annually return 
to their immediate birth-place in the breeding season. 

The entire length of the Shag is twenty-eight inches, 
its beak two inehea and a half; the tarsus two inches 
two lines ; the tail five inches two lines ; the wing ten 
inches and three rjuartcrs. 

The plumage of the adult Shag in winter is a rich, 
deep, glossy green ; the upper part of the back and scapulars 
and wing-coverts reflect purple and bronie, and every 
feather is narrowly edged with deep black ; the tail ia 
fan-shaped and black. The base of the beak and the 
pouch are yellow, the beak brown, the legs black, and 
the eyes emerald green. 

The spring or breeding phimage is fuller coloured, and 
the bird has a tuft of feathers on its head, which it erecta ' 
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, as represented in our plate. 
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Tbe young bird of tlie year differs very mudi tiam 
the adult in having the upper plumage browa, Usged with 
oil-green ; the under plumage brownish ash eoloOTi And 
the chin, throat, middle of the breast and belly white; 
the thighs and upper tail coverts are dndty ; the tsil 
dusky, each feather edged wilb pale asb, the Upa of the 
feathers white. 

The ^g fig. 287 is that of the Shag. 
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Thb Gsnnet is not only a periodical viailant on the 
coast of Great Britain, but bo numerous in some parts, 
tbat the owners of the land tliey frequent let the privi- 
lege of taking thia bird for considerable sums ; the Bass 
Rock in the Frith of Forth, for instance, is let for sixty 
to seventy pounds per annum, according to Mr. Selby's 
atuLcment. The most noted rocky spots in which the 
Gannet is very numerous are Ailsa Craig at the mouth 
of the Frith of Clyde; St, Kilda ; Saulirkcrry near the 
Orkneys ; the Skelig Isles on the coast of Ireland, and 
the Boss Rock before mentioned. 

This species is of frequent occurrence throughout the 
north of Europe, Asia, and America; it extends rarely 
further north than the middle of Norway, and the south 
of Greenland ; it is frequent on the soHthem coast of 
Iceland, but not so on the northern ; the Faroe and 
Orkades are regularly visited by this bird. In America 
it extends from Greenland to the middle of the United 
States. 



On the approach of winter the Gannet migrates south- 
ward; on departing from our shores they first go to 
the Channel in pursuit of herrings and pilchards that 
habitually leave the eballon' water of the coast for deep 
water at that time of the year, and proceed further to 
the Bay of Biscay, to the coasts of Portugal, Spain, and 
the Mediterranean, and extend even to the southern coast 
of Africa, where they pass the winter, as well as in the 
intennediatc parts. The open sea ia the proper locality 
for the Gannet ; it comes nearer to the shores of the 
different countries enumerated only in pursuit of its food, 
or during the breeding season; and when it is driven in- 
land by a continuance of very stormy weather, or some 
unforeseen circumstances, the straggling bird is entirely out 
of its element, flies on and on until it drops exhausted 
to the ground, and may either be picked up or knocked 
down with a stick, without its making any attempt to 
escape, or to defend itself. While on land, during the 
breeding season, it prefers the most naked and barren 
rocks, or such as are only partly covered by short grass ; 
this bird, however, roosts at night cither on such rocks, 
or on isolated rocks in the sea; but for want of either, 
daring long journeys, it rests itself on the water for a 
diort time, and then takes wing again in order to reach 
its destination. The Gannet is better qualified for flying 
than swimming, or walking, and it might easily be taken 
for a tern, if its wings were not shorter and its tail more 
pointed than in that genus. Its evolutions are very beau- 
tiful and expert, and its manner of obtaining its food, 
*hich consists entirely of fish, is very peculiar, as it does 
not seem to be gifted with the knowledge of diving in 
the usual manner practised by water birds ; but skims 
^H .over the Eur&cc of the water at a higher or lower cicva- 
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tion, watches its prey, and shoots cither in a perpendicular 
or a slanting direction, with the winge closed, into the 
liquid element, and, pouncing upon it, rarely misses iU 
aim, and emerges soon again at a little distance from 
whence it disappeared. Some ornithologists slate that 
the bird when winged, and being pursued id a boat, direa, 
being urged by necessity, and thus evades pursuit. The 
flight of the Gannet is performed sometimes by quick 
strokes of the wings, and at others by skimming through 
the air in the manner of hawks or awifls. The appetite 
of the Gannet is very great, in consequence of which this 
"bird is frequently caught in the nets of fishennen, where 
herrings arc the object of both. 

This bird also frequently robs the slow-flying gulls 
of their game, and sometimes devours, in its eagerness, 
more than it can comfortably manage, and is obliged to 
remain floating on the surface of the water in such a 
helpless state, that boatmen pick them up with ease. 

The numbers that are annually taken by persons who 
make it their business is very great ; and their feathers 
or down arc very valuable. In Scotland, the bodies are 
sold for twenty pence each, and eaten by the inhabitants 
a short time before dinner, in order to create an appetite; 
but the flesh being of a very fishy flavour would hardly 
increase the enjoyment of a dinner in the estimation of 
an inhabitant of southern Britain. 

In the spring of the year, the numbers of Ganneta that 
congregate on the rocks amount to thousaods upon thou- 
sands, and give them the appearance of being covered 
with snow, and the immense swarras that fly about perfectly 
overshadow the ground. In consequence of the care that 
is taken that no shot is fired at the Ganncls within a 
certain distance of their breeding places, the same flocks, 
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letnro annually to tho same spot, wbich fact has beeo 
ascertained by marked individuals, that have returned, to 
the knowledge of the inltabitatits, for more than thirty 
years. The nests, which are constructed of sea-weeds and 
grasses, are placed on the ground side by side, and contain 
each one single egg; the parents sit about six weeks, and 
not being ill treated they are so tame that a person may 
go to the sitting birds and stroke them without their 
moving off, and may even take the bird off the nest and 
eiamine it without apparently creating any uneasiness to 
the individual. It is very remarkable that a great many 
tggs are annually found to be unfruitful. 

The entire length of the Gannet ia two feet ten inches, 
the wing nineteen inches from the carpus to the tip. 

The entire plumage of the adult bird is white, with 
the exception of the quill feathers which are black, and 
the head and neck which are buff-coloured ; the beak is 
greyish-white hom colour ; the edges toothed ; the naked 
fkin around the eyes blue. The forehead, eyebrow, and 
frame lo the root of the upper mandible, black, aa well as 
the pouch under the chin ; the eyes are pale straw yellow ; 
the legs in front and the toes green ; the joints, hinder 
parts of the tarei and webs, black. The tibia is feathered 
to the tarsal joint. 

The male and female are alike. 

The plumage of the young bird is very different, and 
might easily be mistaken for another species by persons 
QDOctjuainted with the subject. The upper plumage is 
cinereous brownish black with spots and streaks of soiled 
white ; the under parts cream-coloured while with tri- 
angular black spots on each feather ; the quill and tail- 
feathers duaky. The eyes are dusky; the legs and toes 
as in the adult, but lead-coloured instead of green. The 
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be&k is fttmost black ; the n&ked ekin around tbe »jtx 
blue-black. 

The young comes pcrTectly naked out of Uie ^g* 
when its colouring is bluish-black; but in about a ireek 
it becomes entirely covered vith a white down, like young 
owla. 

The egg figured S88 is that of the Oannet., 
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PLATE CCLXXXIX. 

CASPIAN TERN. 

^ STERNA CA8PIA. 

The Caspian Tern is a, rare occasional visitant in Great 
Britain ; the only recorded Epecimens having been taken 
on the coast of Suffolk, in the vicinity of Yarmouth and 
Aldborough. The greater numbers of this species are found 
upon the borders and isles of the Caspian Sea, from whence it 
derives its name ; &om thence it extends over many parta 
of Asia, India, and China, and even to the Sandwich and 
Friendly Islands : it also visits the Black Sea, and the 
Grecian Archipelago. In Kgypt this bird is also met with. 

The Caspian Tern is not found to freijuent any southern or 
western shore of Europe, except accidentally ; and on the 
coasts of Holland and France it is hardly more frequent 
than on our own ; in some spots on the southern Swedish 
coast it occurs in numbers, as well os on many ports of 
Denmark, and the Danish Isles, during the summer months. 
On the Island of Sylt, from two to three hundred pairs breed 
annually, among myriads of other sea-birds ; but in conse- 
Kjwnce of the increasing inroads of the sea upon the 
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coast of Denmark and of the Danish Isles, and upon tlie 
shores of the Baltic, the number of sea-birds in general 
naturally change their localities, and decrease in numbers. 
More northward than the before-mentioned spots, this bird lb 
not met with. 

The Caspian Tern is a migratory species, arriving in the 
latter part of April in its breeding- places, and departing in 
August for milder climates ; these migrations are principally 
performed during the day, although they appear occasionally 
to travel by night, being seen sometimes in the morning 
where none had been observed the previous evening ; their 
flight is at that time at a great elevation through the air. 

The sea and salt-water lakes are at all limes preferred by 
the Caspian Tern, where the water is clear and open ; but 
either in deep or shallow water, on a rocky coast or a flat 
sandy shore, this bird equally &nds its home for the time of 
its residence. When disturbed, the Caspian Tern flies 
invariably towards the open sen, and disappears, but never 
seeks its safety by resorting to the land, and its appearance on 
fresh-water lakes or rivers, is consequently very rare. The 
waters of the Caspian Sea being brackish, as well as those of 
the Sea of Mansfeldt in Saxony, where this bird has been 
captured, are not to be reckoned among other inland lakcS) 
where the water is of a different nature. 

The food of the Caspian Tern consists chiefly in live fish 
of the species Clupen, its manner of taking which, is by 
flying at a little elevation over the water, and hovering from 
time to time in the manner of the kestrel hawk, in ordei 
to watch its prey the better ; when it has marked its fish, 
the bird pounces down and catches it in an instant, and 
swallows it whole ; the large beak, and consequently wide 
gape, make the ingress of a good-sized herring an easy matter. 
It is said that this species dives aiXcr its prey, but from 
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bur own infonnstlon on the subject, we are enabltd to say 
that it mostlv watches for fish tliat swim near the surface of 
the water, and which consequently it very easily obtains by 
dipping its beak and head only in the liquid element. Shal- 
low bays and sand-banks are the most probable places in 
which to find the Caspian Tem in the act of feeding, and 
dear still water is invariably preferred. The fish which 
the present species takes are always of a size which it can 
iwallow entire, and as soon as it has obtained its fish, the 
bird pinches it apparently, and turns it in its beak so as to be 
iblc to swallow it head foremost, an act which occupies very 
little time. Besides fish, the young of other binls are also 
frequently consumed by the present species, the remains of 
which have been found in its stomach. 

The numbers of the Caspian Tem not being so great as 
those of many other sea-birds, the nests are not found in 
inch incredible quantities, but nevertheless from two Lo three 
hundred pairs of Caspian Terns are annually found 
colonizing on the Island of Syll, on the very edge of the 
land. The nest is only a hollow scratched in the sandy 
ground, in which the eggs are deposited, being two or three 

number; and the young arc hatched in about twenty 
lys. The nestlings are at first covered with a white down, 

itted with dull grey marks ; they soon run about, and are 
brought up by the parent birds with small fishes. Although 
the birds use great exertions to prevent an intruder from 
approaching the nest and eggs, by flying over his head, 
and making a considerable noise, yet it has been remarked 
that when they arc once disturbed they do not easily 
return to their nest, and are said even not to revisit the 
spot the following year if they are fired at. 

The large red bcah, deep bhck crown of the head, the 
pure white plumage of the under parts, and pearly colour 
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PLATE CCXC. 

SANDWICH TERN. 



The Bandwich Tern is a periodical vieilant in Great 
BritniD, and lias only beeo added to the list of Brilisli birds 
Bince tbe communicatioD of Dr. Boys, of Sacdwicli ic 
Kent, to Dr. Latham, who noticed it in his "General 



The geographical distribution of this species extends (or 
and wide, but the bird seems to belong chiefly to the tem- 
perate climes, since it rarely occurs further north than the 
fifty-seventh degree, even during the summer months. 

In Great Britain the Sandwich Tern resorts annually 
to the coast of Northumberland, and the Isle of Coquet ; 
it is found in great numbers on the Fern Islands, and 
in lesser numbers on the Kentish, Susseic, and Suffolk 
coasts. In Kanitschatka, New Zealand, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Mexico, Brazil, and many parts of North and 
South America, the Sandwich Tern is well known, 
equally so in most parte of Europe, from the southeni 
parts of Denmark to the Mediterranean. During 
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the immeDae numbers of these Terna 
. together, cover the ground beyond imagination 
> of their favourite localities, among which we must 
particularly enunicrute the Islands of Norderoog, Sudc- 
roog, Pclworm, and Amrom, off the west coast of Schleswig, 
and the coast and sand-banks of Holland and Friesiand, 
where the ground is so entirely covered with them, that 
their appearance can be compared tu nothing else than 
enow ; and when the birds happen to take wing simul- 
laneously, they form, without exaggeration, a perfect white 
cloud. 

We presume to make an observation on the subject of the 
fwidwich Tern, to account for its not having been noticed 
by British Omilliologists before the time of Dr. Boys, and 
«e have the opinion of Dr. Latham also, to the same effect ; 
namely, that this Tern has the peculiar habit of taking up 
its summer residence in a certain spot, and after a time to 
change it so entirely for another, that it is not again to be 
met wiih for many years : on the Island of Stiiber, for 
instance, the present species used formerly to be very 
numerous, but now, and for many years past, there is not a 
single individual to be found. That this Island of Stiiber 
has shared the same fate as the Goodwin ^nds, by being 
reduced to a sand-bank, might, in a great measure, account 
for the abandonment of the island, but who can say whether 
this very circumstance may not have contributed to extend 
the Sandwich Tern to the shores of Great Britain, and thus 
cionerate the ornithologists of former days. 

The present species is exclusively a sea-bird, and does not 
even enter rivers out of sight of the ocean, nor is it found 
inland under any circumstances ; it is a migratory species, 
wiving in our latitude by the end of April, and remaining 
until the end of August or the beginning of September. 
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These birds being very sociable towards iheir own species, 
journey in great nnmbcre, and reside also in large flocks; 
their migratory joumei-s being performed during the nighl, 
the flocks are not observed antil tliey have arrived, either 
for recruiting themselves, or for taking up their quarters. 

The locality preferred by the Sandwich Tern is chiefly the 
shallow sandy sea-Ehorc, where the water is clear ; this bird 
is also frequently found on low ground, where short grass 
grows, provided there is a good supply of small fish near its 
edge, and even a rocky coast harbours this species under 
similar circumstances. The Sandwich Tcm is observed to be 
particularly fond of settling on sunken rocks where the waves 
run high, and the surf is heavy : this being a peculiar fancy 
belonging to this species, it is sometimes called by the name 
of Surf Tern. 

During the night, the Sandwich Tern roosts on the 
ground, close to the water, and in places where these 
birds abound, it has beeu observed that the congrE^tion 
for this purpose docs not commence before the sun is 
set, when the party continue their chattering till midnight, 
and recommeuce the same at daybreak, when they employ 
themselves in pluming till the sun has tairly risen, after which 
they go in search of food, roving to the distance of more 
than a dozen miles. 

The greater part of the day is past in search of food by 
this Tern, and consequently it is continually on the wing, like 
our swallows and martins ; its powers of flight are very great, 
and its evolutions exceedingly beautiful to behold, it flies and 
skims generally in mid-air, unless it lowers itself to come 
within reach of its prey, or mounts high in the air when 
intending to fly to a distance. 

This bird is very ehy, and consequently difGcult to ap- 
proach within gunshot, except during the breeding-season. 
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' wben its nature seems clianged to course in defence of its 
young, and want of common precaution for its own safety. 
It is said, that when a person approaches the bird on the 

< vest, it trequenlly beats the intruder about the head with 

, its wings in the hope of intimidating him. 

The call-note of the Sandwich Tern is very peculiar, 

I' and sounds like kirk, or cree ! 

The food of the present species consists in fish, from 
the emallest fry to the herring of five or six JncLes in length, 
which it catches on the wbg : during its search the 
bird holds its body in a horizontal direction, and its head 
and beak at a perfect angle, with the point of its beak 
downwards, When this Teru perceives a fish, it hovers 
for a short time over the spot to await the proper moment 
(or the stroke, and then it darts on its prey, but never dives 
tmdn water for it ; where the waves run high, it takes 
many a fish by skimming between the waves, and especially 
makes free with any exliausted one that is carried to the 
top by the force of the current. 

That Sandwich Terns breed always in large parties 
together is a well known fact, as well as that the numbers 
•mount not to hundreds but to thousands of pairs, and 
the nests are placed so very close together that it is a 
difficult matter not to destroy the eggs at every advancing 
■tep. On the approach of a person to tlie spot, the whole 
parly get on the wing and fly in the greatest confusion 
in all directions over the place, while the birds uttering 
their cries of alarm at the same time perfectly bewilder 
one's senses. The chosen ground is either short grassy 
meadow land, or sandy ground in the most open spots 
K possible, without any other vegetation. 

H Tbe eggs are generally two in number, although they 
H uDount to three in some instances; they are laid on the 
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COMMON TERN. 



STERNA HIKONDO. 

Thb Common Tern is a periodical nsitant in Great 
Britain, and extends over the sea-cooEt of many conntnes, 

bnt not so far north as was formerly supposed, before the 
arctic tem, with which it was confounded, had been noticed 
and described. 

The present species extends only over some parts of 
southern Norway, from whence its place is supplied by 
the arctic tem northward. In Holland this bird is of 
frequent occurrence, as also in France and Switzerland ; 
in the Baltic and in Italy it is less numerous. The locality 
chosen by the Common Tem is a sandy or shingly flat 
by the sen side, or the borders of lalfes and rivers ; the 
mouths of rivers, as well as the rivers themselves, are par- 
ticularly frequented by them. 

The Common Tem is migratory, arriving in April on 
our coast and departing in September, somewhat sooner 
or later, according to the state of the weather, to pass 
the winter months in warmer climates, although it is not 
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bat countries this bird resorts for that pur- 
The migratory journeys are often performed durmg 
the day, when the birds fly at a great height and appa- 
lenlly very slow. 

The flight of this species is generally quick when in 
pursuit of its prey, and its evolutions very greatly resem- 
1^ those of the chimney swallow; it is consequently a 

lUtiful and amusing sight to watch the bird when on 
the wing. It is frequently seen running about and pick- 
ing up insects, or sitting for rest on the shini^le ; its chief 
food consists of fish, either dead or alive, wlych it catchea 
for itself, or obtains by pursuing and harassing the smaller 
pills, until they disgorge the fresh-caught fish, which the 
Tern catches up before it reaches the watery surface in its 
Ul. During stormy weather, when the waves of the 
Btt ftre high, the present species frequently flies up and 
down the course of rivers, where it finds food with more 
case and certainty. 

On the 6th of October, 1846, we shot two terns as high 
up the Thames aa Chertsey Weir ; judging from the lateness 
of the season, they were probably on their migratory journey : 

! of them was an immature male of the Common Tern 

autumn plumage ; the other, a young of the year, of the 
,netic ten) ; this is rather a remarkable circumstance, as the 
nctic tern is said never to be found inland. It afforded us, 
however, a good opportunity of comparing the two species 
together. 

That the Common Tern breeds in most of Uie bcfore- 
eoumcratcd northern countries of Europe is well authen- 
ticated, but where the greater numbers are produced, 
whether high northward, is not decided, particularly since the 
arctic tern has proved a distinct species. I'be chosen locality 
mrariably some extensive sandy or shingly flat, where 
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from ten to a dozen pair breed in compaDy, depositing tbeir 
two or three eggs on the bare ground, without forming 
any nest whatever. The female sits all night on the eggs, 
and llic male tal<eg her place from time to time during 
the day, if the weather requires them to be kept warm, while 
the female feeds ; or the eggs are left to be wanned by the 
rays of the sun ; in sixteen days the young come forth, and 
in three weeks more they are sufficiently fledged to fol- 
low their parents on the wing. 

The Common Tern measures fifteen inches in entire 
length ; the beak, fifteen lines from the forehead, and twenty- 
two lines from the gape to the tip ; the tarsi, nine lines ; 
the wing, ton inches from the carpus to the tip ; the outer 
feathers of the tail, five inches three lines ; the middle feathers, 
three inches nine lines, which shows the exact fork of the 
tail. 

The plumage of the young male in the autumn is as 
follows : the forehead and top of the head, hoary black ; 
the nape and hinder part of the head and car-corerts, ex- 
tending over the eye, and just before the eye, are black, 
as well as the hinder part of the neck, as represented in 
our plate ; the back, scapulars, wing-coverts, and outer 
webs of the tail-feathers, with exception of the two middle 
ones, are gull grey. The feathers of the back and lesser 
wing- CO verts are marked with ferruginous crescent-shaped 
stains ; the secondaries and tcrtials" are tipped with white ; 
the quills are grey, their tips hoary grey, and the outer web 
of the first, black ; the spurious wing, white ; the chin, sides 
of the face, and all the under parts, rump, and tail-coverts, 
white ; the beak is salmon-coloured, the upper ridge and 
tip, dusky ; legs and feet, salmon-colour; the claws, dusky; 
the eyes, dusky brown. 

The spring plumage of the adult has the upper part of the 
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head, frnn the forehead to the nape, black ; the hinder parts 
of the neck, and all the npper plumage, qnills, and tail- 
feathen, with exception of the two middle feathers of the 
taO, gull giey; the tips of the quflls are hoary black, as 
well as the outer web of the outer tail-feather; all the 
under parts are white ; the lower part of the breast and belly 
are gull grey, with a pinkish tint ; the beak, and legs, and 
feet, are coral red ; the eyes brownish black. 
The egg figured 291 is that of the Common Tern. 
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The Roseate Tern is a periodical visitant in Great Britain, 
■IBcl has been named Sterna DongalH in compliment to Dr. 
■JfcDougall. who first noticed the bird on the Ciinibmv 
miia in llic Frith of Clyde ; since which it has been found 
• breed annually on several parts of our coast. 
The geographical distribution of the Roseate Tern extends 
- many part« of the European continent, but nowhere 
in greater nambers than on the Fern Isles, the Scottish 
coast, and the coast of Northumberland ; on the Dutch 
cout it is aomeLimeB met with in the months of August and 
Sqrtember. 

The localities frequented by the present species, are tlie 

Ky shelves of the spots before enumerated, where the com- 
tem abounds, and tlie eggs procured have been found 
ng those of that species ; and it seems probable tliat the 
birds in question breed in companies, as those found were 
in groups of ten to twenty. More than the partial and iui- 
H^fcet information on the subject of the Roseate Tern here 
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PLATE CCXCIII. 

ARCTIC TERN. 



STEBNA ABGI'ICA. 

The Arctic Tcm is a summer visitaot in Great BriUiD, 
particularly on tlic Northumbrian coast, and it annually 
breeds in great numbers on the Fern Islands. Tliis species 
has only of late been distinguished from the common tern 
on account of the shape of its beak, and shorter tarsi; but 
it has other points of distinction, whicli are equally worthy 
of iicrticc. 
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aclusivelv frequents sbinglc or sanJy fiats ; on the Diitcli 
Most it (xwnra chiefly during & continuance of north-- 
I' iresterljr winds. Upon the coast of the Mediterranean Sea 
and Italy it is rarely seen, but wc are informed that it is 
not unfrcquent at the Cupc of Oood Hope — in the latter 
place probobly during our winter months. As this bird is bo 
entirely a maritime species, we presume that its migrations 
extend along our sea-coasts, from the north to the south- 

( western extreniity of Europe, and are further continued along 
Ibe westera coast of Africa, to its south and south-western 
Cttremity. In April the Arctic Tern makes its appeaiance 
b our regions, and it departs in August or September. 
The specimen mentioned in page 83, which we killed on 
Ihe sixth of October, 184fi, on the Thames, near Chertsey, in 
company of an immature male of the common tern, was a 
young bird, and is a great proof of the correct observations 
tnade on the subject by Temminck in regard to its plumage 
and other peculiarities. We figure the bird in our plate with 
the adult in summer plumage. It is a very extraordinary 
circumstance that these two individuals should have jour- 
neyed in company, and particularly so that the present species 
iboald have come so far inland. 

The locality in which this species is found is, by choice, 
some extensive muddy flat near the sea ; sometimes sandy 
flats, and even rocky districts are chosen, according to 
circumstances ; among other spots, the meadows near the 
tta, that are covered with short grass, or scanty vegetation, 
appear to suit the habits of this bird equally. 

The initiated ornithologist who has seen the Arctic Tern 
and the common tern in a natural slate will undoubtedly 
tillow that the present species is bv far the more graceful in 
lis moti'ins of the two, and the colouring of its plumage and 
l>fali more bc&utirully contrasted. 
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The Arctic Tern is not imicii in tlie habit of running 
about on the grouod, and can only proceed in a shufSing 
manner a couple of feet from where it alights, and ita 
capacities of swimming are equally slender, but its flight 
is light and elegant, and can be continued for an incre- 
dible length of time ; the bird alights with great ease, 
and with equal facility takes wing from the ground or 
from the surface of the water, a circumstance that forcibly 
struck us when in pursuit of the young specimen before 
mentioned. Sociability is one of the virtues of the Arctic 
Tern, as it is rarely found otherwise than in parties of its 
own species, and during the breeding season generally 
in company with divers other sea-biids. 

The present species is also gifted with a great curiosity, 
for if a person turns up the ground, or drops a piece of 
paper or handkerchief, the bird is almost instantly on the 
spot for the purpose of investigating, by hovering over the 
object, and soon is accompanied by as many of its offn 
species as arc near at hand. 

This bird is harmless and confiding to a great degree, 
and in the breeding localities this creates great surprise 
to the observer, who is thereby enabled to admire it very 
closely ; but this only occurs while the bird is on the 
wing, for no tern remains on the ground within gunshot 
on the approach of man, although it will immediately after 
skim through the air close by the intruder. 

The call-note of the Arctic Tern differs also very con- 
siderably from that of the common tern ; it sounds like 
geer, greer^ or give, giff, uttered in a soft melancholy 
tone. 

Fish, aquatic insects, their larva;, small Crustacea, and 
worms constitute its food ; the fish it catches on the 
wing, the insects it finds on the shore, and the Crustacea 
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it looks for od the muddv flats at low water, and fioally, 
tbc womis nrc obtained on the meadows, or in followiDg 
a labourer at the plough ; during fine weatlier the fish 
arc eAsilv obtained, and in stormy weather the laud pro- 
liuctions arc resorted to, as this species is not able to with- 
stand tlie wind in its flight. 

The breeding places are the sea-shores of inlets, islands, 
and tlic mouths of rivers, but never about inland rivers; 
whether the ground is low or somewhat elevated, has been 
ucertaincd to be of no great moment. The two or three 
tggs are placed on the ground in a small hollow scratched 
for tlicir reception, and several pairs always breed together, 
and most frequently near the broods of other sea-birds, 
among which wc must enumerate the herring-gull. About 
the end of May, or the beginning of June, the egga are 
produced, and after fifteen or sixteen days' incubation, the 
young make their appearance, which are soon fledged and 
able to follow their parents in search of food. 

The measurements of the adult Arctic Tern are as follows ; 
entire length fifteen inches; the beak from the forehead, 
one inch four lines; the tarsus, seven lines; the tail, seven 
inches nine lines; the wing, eleven inches. 

The summer plumage of the adult is very similar to 
that of the common tcm, but sufficiently different to dis- 
tinguish them ; the gull-grey of the upper plumage is much 
darker, and the edges of the inner webs of the quill-featbcrs 
are grey instead of white ; and the outer webs of the 
longest tail'fcatlier, and of the first (juitl feather, are hoary 
grey, instead of nearly black, as in the common tern. The 
chin and sides of the face are white, but the throat, breast, 
and all the under parts are nearly as dark gull-grey as 
the back. The beak is more arched than in the common 
t«Tn, and stouter, and deep scarlet without any black tip; 
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tbe legs and feet also scarlet ; claws duskj. The joang 
in autumn plumage is white on the forehead, the region 
of the eyes, ear-coverts, nape, and hinder part of the neck 
are black ; the back, ecapulars, wing-coverts, pnmaries, and 
secondaries gull-grey, barred with black on all except 
the primaries, by each feather having a crescent-shaped 
spot near its tip; the sides of the face, chin, and all the 
under parts ore white ; the grey on the primaries darker 
than the back; the beak, vermilion at the base and undei 
mandible; the ridges of the upper mandible and the tip 
of the beak are dusky ; legs and feet pale vermilion ; claws 
dusky; the eyes brown. 

The ^g fig. 99$ is that of the Arctic Tern. 
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PLATE CCXCIV. 

LESSER TERN. 

STERNA MINIJTA. 

The Lesser Tern is also a periodical visitant in Great 
Britam ; by far less numerous than the several foregoing 
species, and apparently choosing a locality of its own, or 
rather keeping separate from the others of its family, 
during its stay on our coast. 

This species extends in Europe over most sea-girt coun- 
tries, as high north as the fi fly-eighth degree; in Asia it 
\& equally known, as well as in America, from New York 
to the gulf of Mexico, and again on the western coast of 
Africa; on the Canary Islands it is frequent during the 
time of migration. On the coasts of Holland and France, 
as well as the more northern coasts, such as Hulstein, and 
the mouth of the rivers Elbe, Wciser, &c., this bird is 
common, although nowhere very nunicrous. 

Although the Lesser Tern is an oceanic bird, as Selby 
calls it, yet it is frequently found on inland lakes and 
rivers ; and, as the bird prefers a gravelly or shingly locality, 
it is natural that it should be more frequently met with 
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on tlie Rhine, nnd the lesser rivers th«t 6ow into it, than 
on others oF a different nature. 

The Lesser Tern is a migratory species, it arrives on 
our coast in May, and departs again as curly as August, 
following the road south rord as before enumerated, both 
along the sea-coast, and across the land, along the banks 
of rivers and lakes. Besides sandy and shingly ground, 
this species prefers shallow water, and is consequently 
rarely seen on rocky shores that abruptly form boundaries 
to deeps. The migratory journeys are performed in pairs 
or small parties, both during llic day-time and in the 
night, flying at a great elevation, wliich is proved by the 
beautiful spectacle presented when a person happens to be 
on a suitable spot during the time of migration, where 
a party of these Terns come down to the ground for the 
sake of rest, and soon after taking wing again and rising 
up in the air, disappear in an incredibly short time, mounting 
to an elevation that takes them entirely out of sight. 

The present species is a very beautiful creature when 
seen alive in its natural state, but its exquisite and delicately 
coloured plumage and clean appearance are never repre- 
sented in a stuffed specimen, nor ever enjoyed after death; 
its habits are like those of other terns ; its flight is elegant 
and light, but during stormy weather it frequently sits 
on the ground, and generally facing the wind, in order 
to avoid having its plumage ruffled. This bird is sociable 
among its own species, careful of danger, but where it 
becomes accustomed to the presence of men, it may easily 
be approached within gunshot, although it is ever shy after 
having once been fired at, 

Its call-note, whtch it frequently utters, sounds like 
creek, creek! in a high pitch, but not so inharmooioiu 
as other terns. 
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Tbe Food of tbe Leaser Tern consists in smalt ftj of fisli, 
insects that it finds on and above the surface of Ibe water 
and tlie shore, and in some instances the more tender 
vceds thmt float on the sur&ce of the ocean. Young broods 
of shrimps and crabs conatitate a great part of its food on the 
scft^sfaore. 

The present Tern breeds on the sandy sea-shore, and 
equally so on the sandy and gravelly banks, on the borden 
of rivers, where it is not likely to be disturbed ; the c^s 
sR laid in some natural depression in the ground, but never 
in clean nnd, as the bird is led by instinct to deposit 
them in the midst of shingle, remains of Crustacea, and de- 
cayed weeds, for their concealment and safety ; they are 
two or three in number, in shape, size, and colour, as 
represented in our plate. In a fortnight the young are 
produced, by the parents sitting alternately on them during 
the night, and leaving them to the sun's rays during the day. 
Like otbei terns, the young of the present species are soon 
able to fly after their parents, and remain with them during 
their migrations, their winter sojourn, and their returning 
passage in the spring ; when they pair and have families of 
their own to look after. 
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We hove obtained Bpecimens oF the Black Tern on the 
Thames at various times ; two we shot on the lOth of August, 
1841, near Weybridge, and one on the 12th of May, 1842, 
very near the same spot. This latter specimen we shot out 
of a floek of about twenty individuals, that came flying up 
the river against a very strong wind : the bird was only 
winged ; and while floating on the surface of the water was 
soon visited by one of its corapiinions, who endeavoured ap- 
parently to entice the wounded bird to follow it l)y uttering 
its plaintive cry, which was repeated by the sufferer. \Vc 
secured our prey alive, and kept it for several months, feeding 
it on minnows, and supplying it with plenty of water. 

The fellow-feeling and sensibility of the Black Tern above 
mentioned, arc by no means unusual, as it ia well known that 
by leaving one wounded bird of this family (Tern) floating, 
the greater part of a flock may be shot successively ; but 
our thirst for knowledge was perfectly satisfied by obtaining 
one specimen, and the flock, after having recovered from the 
alarm caused by the report of the gun, afforded us by fer more 
delight by exhibiting the beautiful evolutions so peculiar to 
this interesting species. It has frequently been observed that 
the Black Tern is so exceedingly quick and dexterous in lu 
flight, that hawks find it generally difficult, if not impossible, 
to strike one, and are frequently obliged to give up tho 
pursuit. 

During the time of migration the Black Tern flies at a 
great elevation, except where its route lies in the direction 
of a river's course, in which case it seems to prefer skimming 
over its surface, wc consequently meet vrith this species al' 
most every spring and autumn, namely, in April, May, and 
August, in our vicinity ; the chief numbers perform their 
.journeys during the night. 

When this bird rests on the ground, on some thick muddy 
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flat, wUicli it always prefers to a. clean sandy bottom, it car- 
ries its head with the neck shortened, its breast lowered, and 
iu body in a horizontal position, with its wings crossed one 
o»cr the other, and carried considerably above the tail ; it 
teems particularly partial to the neighbourhood of sedges. 

Its walking propensities are not great, and it is therefore only 
under fiivourable circumstances that one can get a sight of the 
Black Teni on the ground, and see it trip about for a short 
distance, either in pursuit of food or in search of materials for 
its nest during the breeding-season. It is also very rarely 
seen to swim, an act which it does not perform but from 
Mrcessity. 

Respecting the powers of flight of the Black Tern suffl- 
cient has been said; it is only necessary to add, that this 
■%iid possei most of its time on the wing, in the manner of 
i ^c swifts. 

The call-note of the Black Tern sounds like the word 
ictar, kear! which is uttered in a soft and plaintive manner, 
and is rather pleasing. 

The food of this species consists principally of aquatic in- 
Kcts and their larvEe, small inscctii that frequent the bogs, the 
small fry of fish, young frogs, frog-spawn, and worms. Dur- 
ing the breeding-season, when the Black Tem lias to sup- 
ply the wants of its young brood, it is very early on the wing 
in the morning, and may be seen to skim over meadows and 
ealtivated fields, in the same manner as it flies over the surface 
of the water, and when it meets with a worm or other suitable 
insect, it settles on the ground for an instant beside its prey, 
secures it in its beak, and immediately flics away with it ; for 
it is unable to take anything from the surfoce of the ground 
while on the wing ; when catching a small fish, or a swimming 
aquatic insect, the bird dips for it, but does not dive ; and its 
aim is unerring. 
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The most inaccessible swaoips, tuours, or fens, sunouiided 
by or in ihe vicinity of rushca and flags, are cliOHen by the 
Black Tern for the nesting places ; but on ponds, lakes, and 
borders of rivers, where the banks are entirely open and free 
from rushes, this bird never njakes a nest. Great numbers of 
these birds assemble together in their annual breeding-places, 
and nmkc their nests at a small distance apart, either on some 
raised lump of earth, or on a bundle of decayed sedges, and 
frequently on a foundation formed of the bont stems of 
nubes, purposely arranged by the bird in order to float the 
neat. 

Many different water-plants are made subservient to their 
purpose of sustaining the nest, which is so arranged as to be 
kept above the water ; for this purpose the stems of the Eu- 
phorbia palustris, and of the Arundo phragmites ore often 
chosen. The nest itself is a compound of decayed rushes 
and roots, and lined with grasses, but by no means carefully 
platted or arranged, and forms but a shallow cup for the 
reception of the eggs. 

The eggs ore three in number, and are incubated by both 
birds in turn ; and in fifteen or sixteen days the young come 
forth. 

Although met with in many parts of England at the period 
of migration, namely, in spring and autumn, the Black Tern 
is rather local in its breeding places, frequenting for the pur- 
pose of nidiflcation only those counties which abound most 
in swamps, marshy lands, and low watery districts ; Lincoln- 
shire, parts of Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, &c., are therefore, 
among its principal localities. 

In Tuscany, according to Savi, many thousands of young 
Black Terns are brought to market for food ; but the wings an 
previously cut off, and being tied up in bundles, arc used in 
the shape of brooms. 
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BLACK TKRV lOS 

The dimensions of one of tLc specimens bePoTe mentioned, 
kilted on the lOth of Au^st, were as follows: — The beak 
from the forehead to the lip eleven lines ; from the gape to 
tlic tip one inch four lines ; both mandibles very sharp 
pointed; the nostrils the shape and size of a caraway seed, 
«nd pierced through. The entire length of the bird ten 
incbes from the tip of the beak to the extremity of the tail, 
tlic wings extending two inches beyond the tail; the outer 
IaiI -feathers sii linos longer than the middle ones; the wing 
from the c&rpuB to the tip eight inches, and the primaries four 
inches longer than the terlials; the expanse of the wings 
twenty-two inches. The beak in this specimen was black and 
polished, much compressed laterally, and dark mahogany 
colour at the base of the under mandible ; the inside of the 
mouth red. The forehead, crown of the head, and nape 
black ; the region of the eyes and a band across the front of 
the head liavc the black feathers tipped with while ; the eye- 
lids feathered white ; extreme ridge of the skin black ; the iris 
n dark brown. The upper plumage from the nape to the 
tail-eoverts dark hoary grey, tinged on the wing-coverts with 
reddish brown ; the tail and upper coverts pale ash grey ; 
the shafts white, the feathers paler beneath. The cheeks and 
sides of the neck pure white ; breast, belly, and flanks ash 
grey ; abdomen and under tail-coverts snowy white, the latter 
«£ long as the tail-feathers ; under wing-covcrts and shafts of 
the (juills above and below white; the first quill the longest. 
The legs and feet brownish coral red ; claws black, very sharp 
and hollow beneath ; the toes webbed between. We believe 
this specimen to have been an adult bird jnst assuming its 
winter dress. 

Our figure represents the adult male bird in summer plu- 
mage, in which state the head, neck, breast, and belly, are 
dark lead grey, deepening to almost black about the head; 
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the brak Ja black, with a tinge of crimson at the base ; the 
legB and feet deep reddiah brown ; the back, acapulsis, wings, 
and tail are slate-colour, the quilla bordered with a lighter, 
shade ; the undeivcoverts of the tail and the vent are white. 
The adult female nearly resembles the male, but a tern 
touches of white beneath the chin and a lij^ter slate colour 
upon the back distinguish her. 

The egg figured £95 is that of the Black Tem. 
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PLATE CCXCVl. 

SILVER-WINGED BLACK TERN. 



STERNA LSUCOPTBHA. 

Thb Silver-winged Black Tern haa only very lately been 
added to tlie list of British Birds, in consequence of two epe- 
cimeng that were shot on the Shannon In 1841 ; whieh spe- 
cimens are now in tLe Museum of the Natural History Society 
ofB.iblin. 

it is possible tUat this species has been occasionally over- 
looked by the common sportsman, but it ditfcrs so very mitch 
in appearance from the Sterna nigra, that no ornithologist who 
makca use of his eyes could for a single moment mistake 

The European countries in uhich the present Species is 
known to pass some months in tlie ycnr, are principally Hun- 
gary, Spain, Italy, and Switzerland; tlicy arrive in the 
month of May, associated with the Black Tern, and disappear 
in July and August. 

The numbers are everywhere small, and it is consequently 
by no means wonderful that their habits have escaped the 
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notice of many persons ; but we must express some surprise 
that TemmiDck should not have given more parliculare of 
this bird, and tliat he should be unacquainted with its winter 
plumage, and the particulars of its nidification. 

The locality chosen by the Silver-winged species, agrees 
perfectly with that of the black tem ; it breeds in the same 
kind of spots, and its nest is in every respect the same in 
formation and deposition; the eggs only differ in size and 
colour; the number of eggs is generally tliree, but some- 
times four, their size fourteen lines by eleven, and more cir- 
cular than egg-shaped ; their ground colour is dull olive yellow, 
with many greyish brown spots, also reddish black spots of 
larger size, but less than those that appear on the tgg of the 
black tem. The male and female incubate the eggs by turns, 
and are very watchful over them. Hying at dogs or men on their 
approach to the nest, and continuing to hover over them till 
they have left their immediate vicinity. 

At other times the present species is by far more shy than 
the black tern, also greatly quicker on the wing, and con- 
sequently not easily shot, which may in some measure account 
for the few specimens obtained hitherto. 

The best means of killing one of the present species is by 
using a double-barrelled gun ; when, after shooting one of the 
black terns, an opportunity may be obtained of getting one of 
the Silver-winged species within shot when it comes to the 
intended aid of the wounded bird. 

The food consists in insects, dragon-flics, and the small 
fry of fish. 

The entire length of the adult bird of this species 
is nearly nine inches, the expanse twenty-four and a half 
inches ; the wing from the carpus to the tip eight inches eight 
lines ; the outer tail-feather full three inches ; the tips of the 
wings reach about three inches beyond the tip of the laii 
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»hcn they are closed. The beak, wliicU is aliorter and 
stouter at the base than in the Sterna nigrn, measures one inch 
from tlie Torehead lo the tip. The legs and feet arc larger 
than those of the foregoing species ; the naked part of the 
tibia is five lines long ; the tarsi ten lines; the middle toe, 
including the claw, one inch, and the hiader toe, including the 
claw, four linea. 

The summer plumage of the adult bird is verj handsome : 
tlie head, neck, back, breast, and belly, nearly as far as the 
abdomen, arc pure black, as also the under wing-coverts ; the 
plumage of the head and neck reflect a green silky gloss. The 
edge of the wing is white ; the lesser wing-coverts are nearly 
white, which colour deepens into pearl grey further down the 
wing, and ihe grey becomes more and more decided until it 
loees itself in the deep slate colour of the tcrtials ; the quill- 
feathers are cinereous asli colour, darkest at the tips and outer 
■web of the first quill, which is the longest feather in the wing : 
the rump, vent, upper and under tail-coverts and tail are pure 
. "white. The male and female are alike. Beak dusky black, 
t at the base and gape ; the legs and feet coral red ; the 
fSris brown. 

The moult in summer begins in July and the beginning of 
I .August, wherefore a few may be seen in their chequered garb 
I "before they leave their breeding localities. 

The plumage of the summer moult is as follows : — The 

I «hin is white; the head and all the undei plumage white, 

} frith black tips to the feathers on the top of the head, nape, 

I cheeka, and ear-coverts, producing a very chequered appear- 

e ; the space between the beak and eye, and the region of 

the eye, white ; the breast and belly appear barred with black 

and white, owing to the broad black edges of the feathers ; 

the upper part of the back is black ; the wings, tail, vent, and 

tail-coverts as in summer, but the grey on the wings and ter- 
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tials ia darker; the beak in dusky black, ivith a livid colour 
at the base, and the legs and feet are dull coral red. 

In the winter plumage, the front of the iace, neck, breast, 
and all the nnder parts are vhite ; before the eye is a crescent- 
shaped blade mark ; the top of the head, nape, and ear- 
Goverts are spotted witli black, owing to the centres of the 
feathers being black, bordered with pale wood brown and pale 
grey ; the back and wing-coverts are deep gull^^y ; the 
upper part of the back omaniented with a small portion of 
black between the shoulders ; the ridge of the wing is white, 
and the smaller rows of wing-coverts spotted like the top of 
the head. The primary quills are greyish black or slate 
colour, the tips of some are soiled white ; the tertials pole 
gull-grey ; the tail and coverts as in the summer. The legs 
and feet are orange yellow ; the eyes dusky brown. 
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The adult bird measures thirteen inches and a half in 
length ; the beak one inch and a half from the forehead ; 
the tarsus one inch tiiree lines ; the wing nearly fourteen 
inches ; the outer tail-feathen five inches ; the middle tail- 
feathers four inches, tiiree to four lines. In summer the beak 
is black, and six lines deep at its base, and the angle on 
the lower mandible by fiu more abrupt than in that of the 
terns in geneml. The iris is dark brown ; the legs and feet 
are reddish black. The forehead, crown, and nape are black; 
the feathers silky and rather elongated ; on the top of the 
head there are always a few feathers with white edges. The 
upper plumage is pale bluish gull-giey ; the quill-feathers are 
bladEish or hoary grey, the tips of the first five feathers are 
Uack ; the chin, throat, neck, breast, and all the under parts 
are white. The daws of this bird are very long and straight. 

The winter plumage has the forehead and crown white ; a 
spot before the eye, and behind the eai^overts of greyish 
black ; the rest of the plumage as in summer, but the black 
tips of the quill-feathers arc not so deeply coloured. 
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PLATE CCXCVIII. 
BLACK NODDY. 

9TERNA STOLIDA. 

The Hlack Noddy has only vtry latdy been iulded to the 
list of British Birds, in consequence of two speeimens that 
*ere capture<l on the eastern coast of Ireland. This bird is, 
iberrfore, to be considered aa a rare occasional visitant. 

The countries in which this species chiefly resides, are the 
Oalf of Mexico, the sliorcs of Florida, and the Bahama Isles. 
The entire coast of America ig periodically visited by it, from 
*hence it occasionally reaches the western shores of Europe ; 
Diariners not unfrequcntly make acquaintance with this bird, 
by meeting it on the open sea. 

The food of the Black Noddy consists of small fish and 
iquatic insects, which it catches by skimming over the watery 
Lnriace, and dipping for them in the manner of other terns. 
The before-named parts of Mexico, Florida, and the 
lama Isles, are annually visited by this bird for the pur- 
pose of breeding ; it chooses either weedy banks, low trees. 
Of liore rocks, for a nesting-place, and deposits three warm 

C yellow eggs spotted with reddish and purple spots. 
VII. L 
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The adult Black Noddy measures fifleen inches in lengt 
the beak rrom the Torehead one inch and three quarters ; t 
wing from the carpus to the tip ten inches ; the tarsus neai 
one inch, and the tail five inches. 

The plumage is as follows : — ihe forehead is white ; t 
top of the head pearl grey, and the nape ash colour ; Hu 
three colours gradually melting together ; the neck a 
shoulders are black, with a grey bloom ; the rest of the upf 
feathering chocolate brown ; the tail is rounded at its t 
tremity, the middle feathers being the longest; the e 
dusky ; the beak black -, the legs and feet black ; the tc 
united by an entire web. 
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PLATE CCXCIX. 

SABINE^S GULL. 

LARUS SABINI. 

This Gull is of so rare occurrence in Great Britain, that 
yffc figure and describe it in order to enable our subscribers to 
compare notes if they should be so fortunate as to obtain a 
British killed specimen. 

The only specimens obtained in Britain, are two birds 
in the plumage of the first year, that were killed on the 
coast of Ireland, and may be seen in the museums of the 
Natural History Society of Belfast, and the Royal Society 
of Dublin. 

Sabine's Gull inhabits the countries situated in and 
about the Arctic circle, and only descends accidentally as 
far as our latitudes. In Greenland and Melville Island 
this bird is numerous, and it was in the former country 
that it was observed by Captain Sabine, whose name it 
bears. 

One specimen is mentioned as having been captured 
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near RoaeDt one on the bonJen of the Rhine, and an- 
otber on the coast of Hollaml ; this Utter wu a young 
bitd. 

The food of ihU species eonsist in marine insects, whicli it 
obtains chiefly by Ee&rcliing the eca-ehores during low- 
water. 

The breeding-localities of this species are the Mroe as those 
of the Arctic tern, in whose company it is met with on the 
coast of Greenland. 

The eggs, three in number, are deposited on the ground ; 
they are suid to be of an olive ground colour, numerously 
spotted with brown. 

The measurements of Sobine's Gull are as follows : — entire 
length thirteen inches : the beak from the forehead one inch; 
the tarsus one inch and a half; the tail five inches ; the wings 
when extended thirty-three inches. 

The adult blnl in summer has the entire head lead 
colour, which colour is abruptly terminated by a bond 
of deep black ; tlic upper plumage is deep gnll grey ; 
the ridge of the wing and the extremities of the secon- 
daries are white ; the primary quill-feathers ate black, 
with very conspicuous wliite lips ; the lower part of the 
necli, the breast, and all llic under parts pure white, in- 
cluding the tail, which is much forked; the beak is black 
with a yellow tip : the legs and feet black ; the iris deep 
sepia : the eyelid and the inside of the mouth bright 
red. 

The young of the year have the head white, with 
blackish spots ; the scapulars and wing-coverts arc black- 
ish grey, intermixed with yellowish brown ; the neck 
and breast are pale ash colour; the belly and upper and 
under tail-coverts are white; the tail not so much 
furkcd as in the adult, and of a soiled white, with black 
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LITTLE GULL. 

LARVS MirtUTUS. 



'I'he LiUle Giitl is an occasional visitant in Great Britain, 
ainl is tliiis named in consequence of its being the smallest of 
all tlie Oull tribe. 

'I'he geographical distribution of this species cxten<]s over 
the eastern parts of Europe and many parts of Central Asia. 
In Tartary and the southern parts of Siberia It is very com- 
mon ; on the borders of the Caspian Sea and the Wolga it ia 
numerous, but less bo about the Black Sea. In North 
America it occurs also, but only occasionally. In Eurojie it 
principally inhabits the soulliern provinces of Russia, Turkey, 
Hungary, and Italy ; in the Northern Ocean and the Baltic 
it has been met willi in divers places between Liefland and 
the coast of Holland. The present species is not often seen 
on the sea-shores, unless the spots are bays or mouths of 
large rivers ; inland lakes, ponds, and rivers, seem to suit the 
habits of the Little Gull in preference. 

In "liat ciiunlrics this bird lircods is not yet known, and 
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BROWN-HEADED GULL. 

LahUB CAPISTRATI'S. 

The Brown-headed Guil is a. rare oeciiaional visitant in 
Great Britain ; it is more frequently found in the Orkneys, 
but is not exclusively confined to that northern region, as vc 
are informed that a specimen of this species was killed near 
Bangor, another in tlie vicinity of Belfast, and others in 
several different parts of the United Kingdom, M. Tem- 
minck has the credit of having distlngitished this species 
from the pewit gull (Larvs ridi'bundus), and, on exanii- 
BatioD, it is easily to be perceived that this elegant sea- 
bird has every claim to a separate position in the list of 
&itiih birds. 

We are informed that the present species is more fre* 
quenlly met with in the Arctic regions than elsewhere, and 
M. Temminck says that the specimens received from 
B3flin''s Bay and Davis' Straits differ in no way from our 
Brown-headed Gull ; and that author speaks also of a spc- 
dtnen that was captured in Liguria, and is now preserved 
in the collection of the Mnr<]iiis of Duraz/.o, in Italy. 
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PLATE CCCII. 

PEWIT GULL. 



LAHDti RIDIBDNDDS. 

The Pewit Gull is one of the most numerous of the gaU 
specicE on the coast of Great Britain during the winter 
months, retiring; to lakes anil marshes of the interior in the 
spring of the year for the purpose of breeding j at whieh 
period it irequents the most reedy and marshy fens, and the 
margin of waters of all descriptions. The geographical dis- 
tribution of this species extends over the northern half of our 
globe, but it ia remarkable that it does not range so far 
north in Europe as Iceland, Norway, and northern Sweden ; 
while in America it is commonly found in Greenland, Davia' 
Straits, and Baffin's Bay ; in Asia it is frequent in the Ural 
districts, and also in Syria and Arabia ; in Africa it inhabiu 
most of the northern parts, [Mrticnlarly Egypt, 

In atmoist every country of Europe the Pewit Gull is the 
most numerous of the gull species, frequenting the sea-shores 
and mouths of large rivers during the winter, and the lakes, 
marshes, rivers and ponds in the epring and summer months. 

We retain for this bird the name of Pewit Gall, one of 
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lis provinn&l desigualioiis, in order to dislinguish it rrom 
other dark-beaded gulls; many ornithologists give it the nume 
of Block-beaded Gull, which is not applicable, as the colour 
of its head is ncTer black, but dark brown, 

The chosen locality of the Pewit Gull is a flat, swampy 
sea-shore, or the equally wet und boggy swamps or islands 
in laltes and fenny districts, either near the sea coast or many 
miles away from the sea. Many hundreds breed on the 
Idv islands of our southern coast, as well as on equally 
suitable parts of tbe entire coast of England and Ireland ; 
und where the nature of the Scottish coast invites it, by being 
flat, low and marshy. In Norfolk there is a favourite, low, 
wet and boggy island on Scoulton Mere, where the Pewit 
Giill is known to congregate every year in immense numbers 
for the purpose of breeding. Mr. Selby mentions a lajge 
pond at Pallinsbum in Northumberland which is annually 
visited for the same purpose by the Pewit Gull, and there is 
no doubt that many other localities might be enumerated to 
which the present species retires, and which it would regu- 
larly revisit, provided it were not disturbed or scared away by 
idle sportsmen, who destroy all that comes before them, with- 
out considering the extensive value such annual visitors would 
be to tbe agriculturists of the neighbourhood, if they were 
allowed the possession of undisturbed peace and quiet. 

The food of tbe Pewit Gull consists of worms, slugs, 
winged aquatic insects, the well-fid grubs of cockchafers, 
as well as the developed beetle, and other coleopterous in- 
sects ; their presence, therefore, in any country which they 
regularly visit in the spring of the year, must necessarily 
lessen the number of these plagues, and tormentors, by which 
fonncrs in many districts are so much molested ; especially 
aa these birds arc known to follow the plough in the same 
manner as rooks. At the lime when this species frequents 
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white, with a dusky crescent-fehaped spot before the eje, 
snd a brown spot on the cheeks ; the top of the head, nape, 
and scapulars, are pale greyish ash, with yellowish brown 
half-moon shaped spots ; the secondaries and the tertials 
are yellowish brown in the centre, and edged wiUi white; 
part of the wing-coverts are brown with white edges, and 
part cinereous grey ; the tip of the tail dusky ; the quill 
feathers greyish white with dusky tips, and the two first 
feathers in the wing dusky on the outer web ; the beaJc 
and legs are tile red ; the beak has a dusky tip to both 
mandibles. 

The egg figured 302 is that of the Pewit OuU. 
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at nigLt, leaviog the breeding- place early in iLe morning 
for tlie purpose of feeding; but when tlif weatlicr is wet or 
cold it remainB on tlie eggs and takes care of them also during 
the day : most probably the male and female perform this 
duty by turns. 

The food of the Laughing Gull consists principally in 
insects, small 6sh, and Crustacea. 

The Laughing Gull measures eighteen inches in leuglh. 

In summer the adult bird has the head and upper part 
of the neck lead colour ; the lower part of the neck, and 
all the under parte white, with a tinge of red in the living 
bird, but in stuffed specimens this tinge or bloom disappears 
entirely; the back, scapulars, and wing coverts are bluish 
grey; the secondaries have white tips. The iju ill -feathers 
are slatc-eolour at the base and inner webs, and black at 
their tips, with a white spot at the extreme point. The 
beak, legs, and feet are brownish red ; the eyes dark 
brown. 

The winter plumage, according to I'emminek, is as fol- 
lows : the forehead, top of the head, throat, and all the 
under parts pure white ; before the eye is a crescent-shaped 
spot of blackish grey — this mixed cinereous tint covers also 
the occiput, the hinder part of the nape, and the car-coverts ; 
the flanks are slightly tiuged with cinereous ash-colour ; the 
back and scapulars deep bluish ash ; the secondaries broadly 
edged with white ; the primaries black, with a white tip. 

Our plate was drawn from Montagues specimeu in the 
British Museum, and differs only from the winter plumage 
described by Temminck, in having the blackish grey on the 
t)cciput, nape, and ear-coverts, interspersed with white. 
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PLATE CCCIV 

COMMON GULL, 



Thb present specice is so well known to every one who 
hu seen tlie ocean tliat we wish only to remark that it is 
more numerous tn some purt£ of tiie Briiisli eoast than in 
others, according to the more or less favourable state of the 
locality. 

The geographical distribution of this bird is very great ; 

during the summer months it extends as far ae the Arctic 

Regions of Europe, Asia, and America ; and on the approach 

I tit winter, it migrates to the south, spreading its numbers 

mg the coast of a larpe portion of the temperate parts of 

B globe. 

: locality preferred by the Common Gull is the sea- 
shore, where the bottom is sandy or shingly, and the water 
consequently clear i under certain circumstances this Gull is 
^UMt with by the river side, or on the borders of lakes, 
^■ad other inland waters ; but as soon as the rising of 
^■k water, or the occurrence of heavy rain lessens ita tranti- 

L 
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The adult in winter has the beak yellow at tlie tip, 
and blue at the base ; ihe eye brown ; ihe eyelids criiuson ; 
the legfi and feet yellow ; the joinU blue, and the webs 
bluish ; the head and all the under plumage white, with 
very fine dusky streaks on the occiput, nape, and back of 
the head, as also before and below the eyes; the entire 
upper plumage gull-grey with a wliitc border to the wing, 
greater wing -cover la, and tertials ; the tail pure white. The 
primary quills black: the first two have a spot of white 
acroBB the ends, but the tips are block, the rest are tipped 
with while ; the secondaries are gull-grey, tipped with 



In summer plumage the beak of the adult bird is yellow ; 
the legs and feet livid yellow, with blue joints ; the eyea 
brown, and the eyelids and comers of the gape bright red. 
The back, scapulars, and all the upper plumage the same 
a» the adult in winter; the bead, neck, breast, belly, vent, 
and tail white; the breast and belly tinged witJi salmon 
red. 

The egg figured y04 is that of the Common Gull. 
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PLATE CCCV. 

KITTIWAKE. 

LARUS HIKSA. 

The Kittiwake is considered a siimincr visitant by edihc 
hntbors, and by otherB it has been snid to renmin tliroughotit 
■^e year on the coasts of Great Britain. It has positively 
a aecerlained, however, that this bird docs not only breed 
on every rocky coJist of the United Kingdom, but we have the 
most undoubted proofs of its being met with in England 
throughout the year. 

During the time that we were publishing our quarto 
I'CditJon or the present work, we obtained an adult bird in 
Iperfect winter plumage alive, on the 19th of January, 1837, 
luid an immature bird in the first winter plumage, on the 
I SSnd of February, also alive. We resided at that time at 
I Eshcr, in Surrey : these birds were captured in the oeigb- 
[ bourhood of the Thames ; from these two living specimens 
mr ilrawings for the quarto work were made. 
The geogmphical range of the Kittiwake is very extensive ; 
Eilnring the summer months it extends to very high northern 
rUtitudes, where it also breeds ; among olliera, wc can cnu- 
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PLATE CCCVI 

IVORY GULL, 

LABUB EBURNBDS. 

Tbb Ivory Gull Js a. rare occasioDEtl winter visliani in 
Me northern parts of Great Britain, its regular abode ia 
in the highest northern tatitudea, extending even heyond 
the highest parU to which travellers have penetrated. Dur- 
ing the Bummcr months this species inhabits the borders 
of the ley Sea, Spitzbergen, Bering's Straits, Baffin's Bay, 
the northern ports of Greenland, and Labrador. In An.erica 
^mM eitcnds ironi Hudson's Bay further south than in Europe 
^Bsd Asia, since it conice to the northern parts of the United 

^nutes. 

V The chosen localities of the Ivory Gtill are lofty icebergs 
tr nd rocky shores, where it also breeds, hut we are unable to 
say much on this subject, beyond the statements generally 
received, that great numbers of Ivory Gulls breed in the 
highest latitudes, making a nest of sea-weeds on the bore 
Kcks, during the nominal summer of these unfriendly regions ; 
nd that the number of eggs in a nest consists of two or 
tJircc ; these are olive-colon red, spotted with brown, and the 
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PLATE CCCVII. 

GLAUCUS GULL. 



Ths present epecies is a winter visitant in the Shctbml 

knds, airiviiig in the montli of October from more 

laorthem regions, and departing ogain in April. Some 

Pi&Btanccg liave been mentioned of its occurrence in the 

southern parts of Britain, but these have generally proved 

to be young birda in immature states of plumage. 

The Glaucus Gull is a regular inhabitant of the most 
northern countries of the globe, and frequently associates 
with the ivory gull. 

In Spitzbergen, Greenland, and Norway, both species 
aasemble every summer, and are found to breed on the 
most isolated cliffs that bound those coasts, or on rocks 
that stand in the open sea. M. Faber, who has explored 
those northern regions, mentions tliu western coast of 
Iceland as being the most southern spot where the Glaucna 
LQoII breeds, and where it may be seen annually by hun- 
In Iceland, however, the ivory gull is not met 
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In the begitming of April the ■dult birds of tie OUucus 
Gull airive in Iceland and resort to the ntnovest inleu 
on t)ie coaal ; the young and iminature also arrire at tlut 
period, but do not frequent the same places, nor are thev 
BuScrcd to keep company with ihc former. Parties, num- 
bering from ten to twenty, make their airangemeats for 
breeding in a favourite spot, and invariaWv on the highest 
■helves of the rocka ; the nests are composed of sea-weeds, 
marine herbage, and dry sticks, and are generally lined 
with dry grasses ; their diameter frequently exceeds two 
feet, their depth is six inches, and thetr constrriction shows 
want of care, but is nevertheless tolerably strong. 

In the month of May the female deposits her two or three 
eggs, which resemble those of the great black-backed guD, 
and are said to differ from the latter only in being more of 
an olive green when in a fresh state. AfXer four weeks' 
incubation the young appear in their downy garb, and by 
the end of July they are euffidently fledged to leave the 
nest. 

The parent birds feed their nestlings with fish and other 
marine productions, besides which they ore supplied with 
the eggs and young of other species of birds. 

The food of the Glaucua Oull consists of fish, offal, carrion, 
and smaller water-birds, all of which it devours with a 
voracious appetite. 

The habits of tliis bird differ from those of other gulls, in 
being less alert and noiEy, altliougli it Is capable of exertion 
wlicn hunger or danger presses. 

In consequence of its shyness the Glaucue Gull is not 
easily approached within gun-shot, but fishermen may ge- 
nerally capture them by bailing a hook witli some oflal. 
on account of the constant gluttony of their appetite. 

The Glaucns Gull in the adult state measures from two 
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four to two feet nine inches ; the wing From the carpus 
to the tip nineteen inches ; the beak from the forehead three 
inches. 

The plumage of the nOult bird has the back, wing-coverts, 
and bases of the qui] I- feathers, pale sky blue, the rest pure 
nhitc, tncludiog a portion of the quill-feathers ; the beak ia 
pale lemon yellow, with reddish orange on the angle of the 
lower mandible ; the legE and feet flesh red ; the eyelids 
orange ; the eyes pale yellow. 

The winter plumage of the adult bird differs in having the 
white head and neck streaked with pale clove brown ; the 
back, wing-coverts, and basal parts of the quill- feathers pearl 

The young bird has the entire plumage greyish white, with 
a tinge of brown, and barred and spotted with purplish brown ; 
the tail is spotted with pale brown ; the quill -feathers greyish 
white ; their shafla all white ; the beak is flesh colour at the 
base, and dusky at the tip ; the legs and feet flesh colour. 

AflcT the second moult the plumage approaches nearer to 
white, and the markings become smaller and paler. In the 
second year the blue appears on the back and wing-cuverta, 
and by the third year the bird attains its perfect adult ap- 
pearance, as represented in the Plate, 
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PLATE CCCVIII. 

ICELAND GULL. 



LARUS I8LANDICUS. 

The Iceland Gull, which resembles the last-described 
species in many respects, and Las conaequentif been fre- 
quently mistaken for that species, Is a winter visitant Id 
Great Britain, but eeeiDS chiefly confined to the Shetland 
Islands. 

Like the glaucus gull, the Iceland Gull is an inhabitant 
of the cold northern regions of our globe, but is more 
frequently met with on the western coast of Greenland, 
Baffin's Bay, and Iceland, than in an eastern direction. 

During the summer months the Iceland Gull frequents the 
highest nortliem shores for the purposes of breeding, and id 
the winter seeks the more sheltered inlets of Iceland, the 
northers provinces of the United Stales of Ameiica, and out 
shores. 

Tlie present species is a decided inhabitant of the sea, 
where it is either seen following the track of the large sea 
fishes, herrings, &e., or resting on projecting rocks or floating 
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tberga. As theee birds are not sliy, but mtlier Eociable and 

Eily tamed, they sometimes attach themselves to parties of 

InbiDg boats, in order to pick up any ofl'al or dead fish that 

sailors throw overboard. In saying llial the Iceland Gull 

illows the shoals of large eea-fiBlies, we wish to odd that it 
does so in order to obtain the smaller fishes that are driven 
near the surface by their finny pursuers ; the herrings are a 
sufiicieDtly attractive prey in themselves. Although the prin- 
(npal food of the Iceland Gull consists in fish, this bird also 
the entrails of dead marine animals, Crustacea, and 
nollufica. 

The reproduction of this species takes place in high 

porthem latitudes, and the localities are said to be the same 

those frequented by the glaucus gull. In Iceland it is 

not known to breed; neither nests nor eggs having been found 

there by any naturalist that we have heard of. On the 

lores of Greenland, about the same latitude as Iceland, 
ire are informed that this gtiU breeds, and the nests arc 
bund there invariably in parties, but not singly ; the eggs 

B two or three in a nest, resembling those of the block- 

«ked gull. 

The Iceland Gull measures twenty-two inches in length ; 
the beak from the forehead to the tip two inches ; the tarsus 
two inches three lines. This bird is consequently much 
smaller than the glaucus gull. 

The adult male in summer has the head, neck, and all the 
under part* pure white, the entire quill-fealhers also white ; 

le back and wing-coverts are pale ash grey ; the tips of the 
,Ials and greater wing-coverts white ; the beak yellow, with 

red spot on the under mandible, and a deeper yellow tinge 
the tip and gape ; the eyes are yellow ; the eyelids red ; 

le legs and feet arc fiesh red. 

The winter plumage dilfers in having the top of the head 
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and back of the neck, as well as' the ear^ioTerts, fioely spotted 
with pale brown. 

The plumage of the female in the second year is white, 
spotted all over with yellowish brown, in consequence of each 
feather having a central mark of ifaat colour ; these markings 
are strongest on the tertiala, quill-feathers, and tail, and very 
&int on the breast, belly and vent. 
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PLATE CCCIX. 

HERRING GULL.. 

LARD9 ABGKNTATOS. 


LARIDjE. 


^^^Tm« Herring Gull is indigenoiiB in Great 
numerous on the southern and western coasts ; 


Britain, very 
but, accord- 


ing to Selby, 


less so on the coast of Northumberland ; but 


no one gives us a reason wLy this should be the case, allliough J 
we have no doubt of the statement made by that dlsllnguisbed ^| 


naturalist. 




■ 


The geographical distribution of the Herring Gull H 
extends over most parts of Europe, and, acconling to H 
some authors, it is found in America, being very com- ^| 


mon during 


the winter about New York 


ud Pbila- ■ 


delphiA. 

Besides our shores, those of Holland 


and Prance H 


•bound with 


thU species; and as hi north as Sweden | 


and Norway 


it is known to be met with. 


In the Me- ■ 


diterranean the Herring Gull appears periodically, but, H 
according to Tcmminck, tliusc individuals arc chiefly ^| 


young birds. 
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Tlie preaent species inhabits, by preference, ihe ses- 

coast and the mouths of large rivers, but under peculiar 
circumstances this bird extends its flight very far up 
the rivers, and is consequently more frequently met with 
on lakes and rivers in the interior than any other of its 
family. 

The food of the Herring Gull consists in fish and 
other marine productions, the former of which it takes 
on the wing, and in pursuit of the latter watches 
the receding waves for what the flood-tide may have 
washed on shore; and this may be the principal reason 
why this bird prefers the shores of the ocean to those of 
other seas. The carcasses of other nnimals, as well as 
tfaoae of whales, are consumed by it, and consequently, 
also, any o&I that fishermen or sailors may throw otct- 
board. 

The flight of the present gull is rather slow, and 'Vs 
general action is that of skimming through the air at an 
elevation of from ten to twenty feet above tlie surface of 
the water, and thus following the course of the shore. On 
perceiving any suitable object, the bird sweeps in an 
arched line downwards, and then pounces upon it; hut 
it docs not plunge into the water, nor wet itself ftuther than 
its head in the act of catching its prey. 

But the present spceics appears most to enjoy walking 
about on the sandy beach, looking for and picking up the 
small fry, crabs, young lobsters, worms, &c., that the tide 
has left. 

The breeding-places of this species are either the eheNes 
of rocks, or the downs by the sea-aide, according lo the 
locality. 

The nest is constructed of grasses, in which the female 
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deposits ber Iwo oi three eggs, In colour, size, and markioga 
U represented in our Plate. 

On OUT coasts, the shores of Wales, the Bristol Channel, 
and the vicinity of the Isle of Wight arc the most fre- 
quented. Where rocky shelves are wonting, the nest is 
genemlly placed among long grasses or loose stones. 

This gull is very easily tamed, and will endure long in 
Mtnfincment, as its wants are easily supplied by raw meat, 
or any animal matter, provided a proper supply of water 
is given it, as well for drinking as for washing and 
bathing. 

In the ()uarto edition of British Birds, we gave a figure 
of the Larus argentatoi'dea, or Greater Herring Gull, a 
■upposed species which had been separated from the 
jMru* argentalua of Bewick and other authors, by the 
i^nce of Musignano, on account of the great disparity 
in size to be remarked in many individuals, one of which 
we had at the time in our possession, shot on the coast of 
SaSblk. 

This specimen measured twenty-seven inches in length ; 
the beak from th# forehead two inches three lines, and 
three inches six lines from the gape ; the wing Irom the 
carpus to the tip seventeen inches and a quarter. Its 
weight was thirty-one ounces; exceeding the measure- 
ments usually assigned to the largest specimens of the 
Xartu argentatut. 

We arc now, however, induced to omit the Prince of 
Musignano's species, on account of the observations made 
upon it by M. Tcmminck, in his fourth vol. of "Manuel 
d'Orn," in which he says, — 

" The specimens that we have received from Italy, 
lugh M. Cuntrainc, do not differ in the least from 
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those, sufficiimlly varied, that are found on our sca- 
coaets." 

But for the iDfomation of the curious ou these sub- 
jects, wc shall give an outlioe of the head of the above- 
tncntioiied specimen in a future Dumber. 

The common measurements of the adult Herring Gull 
are from twenty-two to twenty-four inches, the entire 
length of the wing from sixteeD inches and a half to seven- 
teen and a quarter; the beak two inches three lines from 
the forehciid, and two inches nine lines from the gape ; ibc 
tarsus two inches six lines. 

The plumage of the adult bird in summer has the 
head, neck, and all the under parts pure white ; the back, 
wing-coverts, and quill- feathers, cinereous grey; the tips 
of the greater wing-coverts are white ; the first and second 
quill-featliera are black on the outer webs ; the third, 
fourth, and fifth have less and less portions of black 
on the outer web ; the sixth and succeeding feather grey, 
tipped wilh white; the tip of every quill-feather is white, 
and the shafts of these feathers are of the same colour 
as the Bcvcml portion of the feathers •through which they 
run ; the beak is yellow, with a red spot on the angle 
of the under mandible ; the eyes are pale gamboge yel- 
low ; the eyelids crimson ; the legs and feet are livid 
yellow, 

The winter plumage differs in having fine pale brown 
streaks on the head and back of the neck. 

The young bird of the year has the beak and legs 
pale flesh red ; the tip of the beak dusky ; tlie eyes are 
dusky, and so are the entire quill-feathers ; the head, 
neck, and all the under parts ash grey, spotted and 
variegated with pale brown ; the upper jMirts brownish 
yellow and ash colour, all the feathers being edged with 
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rufous ; the tail-feathers are white at the base ; shading 
into brown, and darkest at the extremity ; the tips rufous 
yellow. 

The egg figured 309 is that of the Herring Gull, and the 
head figured S09 is that of the specimen above alluded 
to. 
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Mr. Selby, who says lliat " the breeding etations 
the Sleep-holmes and Lundy Island in the Bristol Giannel, 
Sfluliskerry in the Orkneys, and the Baas Island in llje 
Frith of Forth, and one or iwo oiliors upon the Scottish 
coast," 'I'hc nature of these places affords tolerable shelter 
from intrusion, being cither isolated roeks, on the upper- 
tnoat sheir of whieh the nest is placed, or some grassy 
island that Is unfrequented. 

The nest is of considerable dimensions and composed 
of sca-necUs, herbage, and slicks, and mixed up wiih eartb, 
Although this bird makes iis nest close to that of other 
gulls, it does not seem to be of a sociublc nature among 
its own species, few being found breeding together in the 
same locality. 

The eggs of the Black-backed Gull are very good to 
eat, for which purpose they ore greedily sought for. . 

The food of this bird consists in fish, which it lakes 
like other gulls, or steals from the fisherman's weirs at 
low water, besides which ii robs otlicf birds of their prey, 
and, in many instances, feeds on the birds themselves and 
their eggs. 

The present species is strong on the wing, but not swllt; 
very wary, and therefore difficult to approach within gna- 
shot ; ii is not only very powerful, but, where it cliooses 
to take up its quarters, chases away every bird from its 
close vicinity : and if it has been winged, defends itself 
most courageously. 

The entire length of the Great Black-backed Gull ia 
about thirty inches. The wing, from the carpus to ilie 
tip, twenty inches ; the beak three inches and a half. 

The plumage of the adult in summer has the heud, ueek, 
breast, and all the under ]iurts, pure white ; the back anil 
wlng-co verts bluish-black ; the tips of the scapulars, wjcoiid- 
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aries, and tertials are white ; the spurious wing white ; the 
quills black, the first two quills have a triangular white 
spot on the tip; the second has a black spot in the white 
tip, all the other quill-feathers are tipped with white, and 
their inner webs lead grey. The beak is wine yellow, with 
a red spot on the under mandible ; the eyes pale yellow ; 
the eyelids bright red ; the legs and feet flesh-colour. 

In winter the head and neck are streaked with umber 
brown, like other gulls, with a dark mark before the eye, 
and the nail on the upper mandible dusky. 

The eggs of this species are three or four in number, 
and are in appearance as represented in plate 310. 
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PLATE CCCX. 

GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULL. 



The Great Black-backed Gull is a British species, fre- 
cjuenting many parts of the coast throughout tlic year. 
but breeding only in a few suitable spots ; it is nowhere 
numerous, the greater number seen together not exceeding 
eight, and more freijuently only numbering two or three. 
During the migratory seasons this b|tecies is met with on 
tbe coasts of Holland and France. I'he principal places 
suitable to the habits of this bird, are the coasts of Norway 
and those of the Icy Sea; Iceland, the Faroe oud Shetland 
Islands, Denmark and Sweden, and the northern parts of 
America ; but in the southern parts of Europe and America 
it is of rare occurrence. 

The sea shore is, at all times, the chosen locality of 
the Black-backed Gull, and tlie occurrence of it on the 
BhoTea of inland seas or rivers must be attributed to ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

The breeding-places are few on oiir coast, in consequence 
L of the want of suitable spots ; these are enumerated by 
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the downs among the sand, It makes a nest of grass, 
carelessly heaped up, and in il deposits three or Tour eggs, 
as reprefiented in our Plate. 

The parent birds arc very much attached to their young, 
ud will defend them to the utmost in their power, and 
Kite the preceding species will not suffer any intrusion in 
their immediate neighbourhood, either from strangers, or 
immature birds of their own species until the nestlings 
are Fully fledged. 

The food of the Lesser Blaek-backed Gull consists 
principally of fish and other marine animal food ; it is 
also seen to frequent pastures or fresh ploughed ground 
near the sea, searching for worms and other insects, and 
their larvce. 

In confinement this bird thrives well, and becomes soon 
tame ; feeding on worms, raw meat, and offal ; here we 
must once more repeat the advice that a plentiful supply 
of clean water must be given to it, and its place of con- 
finement must be kept clean. 

The flight of this species is much the same as that of 
the great black-backed gull, but, as a natural consequence, 
lighter, and its evolutions more swift, owing to its more 
slender shape and longer wings. It skims the surface of 
the waves bo close that it is obliged to perform an undulating 
flight to keep up with the level of the waves, in order 
to avoid getting washed by them. On land its general 
flight is at an elevation of twenty oi thirty feet, with ex- 
ception of the time of migration, during which its flight 
is very high. 

The Lesser Black-backed Gull measures twenty four 
inches in length ; the beak, from the forehead to the tip, 
one inch eleven lines ; the wing, from the carpus, seventeen 
inches, extending two inches beyond the tail. 
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The ndult bir«l in siiinmcr plumage lias the head, neck, 
upper part of the back, breast, belly, and all the under 
parts pure white ; the back and wing-coverta are cinereous 
dusky ; the tips of the scapulars and secondaries are broadly 
tipped with white; the quill- feathers are dusky, and darkest 
towanls their tips, every quill-feather is tipped with white, 
except the longest. The beak is yellow, with a red spot 
on the under mandible ; the eyes pale vcltow, eyelids ver- 
milion red ; the legs and feet wine yellow ; claws dusky. 

The winter plumage differs only in having pale brown 
streaks on the to]> of the head, back of the neck, and ear- 
coverts, and a dark spot before the eyea. 

The young bird of the year, which is so nearly dmilar 
to that of the herring gull, is nevertheless so decidedly 
marked that no one need for a moment make a mistake 
in their recognition, jirovided he uses his cyea properly. 
The secondaries and greater wing-coverts are dusky with 
narrow cinereous yellow tips, and the brown markings all 
over the bird are not only larger hut darker than those of 
the youDg herring gull. 

In length the quill-feathers exceed those of the young 
herring gull very considerably, as may be seen in the foro- 
going description of the dimensions. 

'I'he beak is 6esh colour at the base, and dusky at tbe 
tip ; the legs and feet pale flesh red ; the eyes brown, 
with a black spot before them. The forehead, chin, throat, 
and all the under plumage white, with raw umber spots on 
the top of the head, the hinder parts of the neck and 
sides, the breast and belly, Sie- ; the back and all the 
upper plumage are raw umber brown, and cinereous 
ash intermixed, with the centres of the feathers dusky 
brown ; the tail h;is a black bar on its eitremity, edged 
with white. 
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The egg figured 311 is that of the Lesser Black-backed 
Gdl. 

We subjoin a repetition of the dimensions of the two spe- 
cies in question, for comparison: namely, — 

The entire length of the herring gull is twenty-seven 
inches ; the wing measures seventeen and a quarter inches. 

The entire length of the Lesser Black -backed Gull is 
twenty-four inches ; the wing measures seventeen inches. 
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on the shores of the Falkland Islands, in the straits of 
Magellan, and in Terra del Fuego ; it is also an inbabitant 
of tlie distant and unfrequented islands of Xcw South 
Georgia and Kir^uellin's land, in the AnLirctic ocean, dis- 
covered by Captain Cook. 

The Common Skua is a regular Inhabitant of the open sea, 
■nd e:(tcnds nortbvard from the South Pole as far as the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The breeding-localities chosen by this bird are moun- 
tains or heathy moors that are unfrequented by all other 
creatures, with the exception of birds, and those are prin- 
cipally sea- fowl. 

At the approach of spring, numbers congregate in 
ihese parts, but as soon as the breeding-time has 
ided, these individuals go each their own way, and 
either in pairs, or by themselves in a solitary 
Hnner, till the following year reminds them of their 
luty. 
While the breeding-season lasts, this Skua is exceed- 
■Jngly ferocious, for every intruder, whether man, bird, 
■ beast, is attacked by it, and driven from the locality 
has chosen. Men when attncked are obliged to 
defend themselves stoutly ; dogs and foxes are driven off 
e ground, and the eagle itself is obliged to lake proper 
~ warning. 

The nest of the Common Skua is placed on the ground, 
tsd formed of weeds, lichens, and grasses ; the female 
L d^wsits therein her two or three eggs, which are in appear- 
■Dcc as represented in our Plate. 

The food of this species consists in fish, offiil, animal 
Utter, such as carcasses of the larger kinds of fish, 
Jirlialee, seals, Sic, on which the bird fastens itself by its 



claws, and teus tlie pieces off hy means of its poin 
beak. 

Fish and other marine animsl productions this bird 
chiefly obtains by pursuing ihc larger gulls the mnmcnt they 
have picked up some dainty morsel, and harassing them 
incessantly and with such ardour, that they arc obliged to 
disgorge what they have swallowed. The moment this 
is done the Skua catches up the meal, and generally succeeds 
in obtaining it before it reaches the surlace of the 
water. 

The flight of the Common Skua is ^ery impetuous, which 
is n necessary qualiBcation for the part it has to perform in 
nature ; and as it is quarrelsome in its disposition, it is 
fortunate that a solitary life for the greater part of ita 
existence should agree with its inclination ; for the great 
strength of this bird, added to its powerful beak and 
strong arched claws, makes it an enemy of no despicable 
kind. 

The entire length of the Common Skua is two fent ; the 
beak is one inch nine lines, bhck, and much hooked at the 
tip ; the upper mandible \a covered far more than one half 
with a kind of cere; the winp measures sixteen inches; the 
tarsus two inches eight lines. 

The adult bird hus the bead, cheeks, and regions of the 
eyes yellowish brown ; the neck and all the uudcr parts 
reddish ash colour; the feathers of the neck arc wiry and 
pointed, and stand partly erect when the bird is In a pas- 
sion i the back and scapulars are dark reddish brown, each 
feather being dusky on its edges; the wing-coverts, secon- 
daries, and tuil, are brown ; the quill-fcatheis are white on 
their basal half, the remainder deep brown ; the first quiU 
has the entire outer web brown ; the sbafls of the quills and 
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tail-feathers are white ; the eyes are brown ; the legs and feet 
are black, the tarsi largely scaled in front, and rather 
rough on the hinder surface ; the claws are strong and 
black. 

The egg figured 812 is that of the Common Skua. 
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PLATE CCCXIII. 

POMERINE SKUA. 

LB8TRIS PnMARINUS. 

The Pomenne Bkuu is a winter visitant in Great Britain, 
Tcry much resembling ibe common skua in its habits, but its 
occurrence has principally been on the coast of England in- 
stead of Scotland. 

This species is less numerous in Europe than tlie common 
skua, but more frequent in North America. During the 
summer It inhabits the coiiat of Norway, some parts of Icc- 
landi the Hebrides and Orkneys. On the coasts of Den- 
mark, the Baltic, Holland, and the northern shores of France, 
it occurs during the winter months. On the continental 
lakes some instances arc recorded of its appearance in the 
immature state; and Dr. Schintz observes that this occurs 
every winter in Switzerland. 

In America this species frequents the shores of many ports 

of the continent and islands ; it is particularly numerous in 

Newfoundland, the northern outlets of Hudson's Bay. and 

, other Arctic seas. 
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PLATE CCCXIV. 

ARCTIC SKUA. 



LESTRIB PARASITICUS. 

The Arclic Skua is occasionally mcl with on the coasts of 
Scotlnnd ami Ireland, but hardly ever in the mature plumage, 
and it is apparently more a frequenter of the eastcm shores of 
the continent than of our own. 

This species is also an inhabitant of the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America, reaching as far as Greenland and 
Spitzbergen. During the summer months it resideson the shores 
of Norway, in the Feroe and Shetland Isles, the Orkneys, He- 
brides, and other islands olf the coast of Scotland and Ireland, 
also about the mouths of the large rivers in Siberia. In 
America it is met with on the coasts of Labrador and Hud- 
son's Bay. On the European continent the Arctic Skua ia 
more frequently seen than either of the preceding species. 

The habits of this skua arc very similar to those already 
described, but it is very easily distinguished from them by 
its very long middle tail-feathers, and by the manner of its 
flight while in pursuit of the devoted gulls, upon whom 'e 
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droit dv plus fori presses somewhat too heavily : its flight is 
then performed in short and undulating starts. While pursu- 
ing its usual undulating progress, it flies sometimes very 
quick, and at others as slow, and there is hardly a bird whose 
Bight is more varied, or kept up for a greater length of time 
without taking rest. At times Litis species rests by swimming 
on the watery sur^e, but does not remain long in that pos- 
ture. When the Arctic Skua alights upon the shore, it runs 
about For some time in the same manner as the plovers. 

The Arctic Skua is said to breed on the sliores of Scandi- 
navia, the western shores of Greenland, and in Newfoundland, 
where it is exceedingly numerous ; it also breeds on the 
swamps of the great rivera of Siberia. 

Its eggs are two in number, as represented in our Plate. 

The Arctic Skua measures twenty-two inches from the tip 
of the beak to the extremity of the middle tail- fen th crs ; the 
beak, one inch nine lines ; the wing, eleven inches nine lines ; 
the tarsus, one inch six lines. 

The adult bird has the chin, checks, sides of the ncek and 
breast, pale ochrous yellow; the belly, yellowish while, passing, 
upon the flanks and vent, into greyish brown ; the feathers of 
the hinder part of the neck are wiry and pointed ; the crown 
of the head, nape, back, quills, tail, and under tail-coverts 
mm dusky, tinged with grey ; the heud, (juills, and tail the 
diLrkest; the shafts of the quills and tail-feathers are almost 
white from their base to near the tip ; the beak is bluish at 
the base and black at the tip ; the legs are partly blue and 
p&nly black; the feet entirely black in living specimens, but 
the blue coloured portions become straw yellow in preserved 
Specimens ; the eyes arc chestnut brown. 

The young bird of the year has the 1ica<l and ueek pen- 
cilled with clove brown on a pale yellow ground ; the upper 
plumage clove brown, with pale yellow lips to the feathers. 
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and some brown feathers on the ridges of the wings : the 
quills and tail dusky, with part of the inner webs white ; the 
two middle feathers half an inch longer than the rest, and very 
pointed ; the under plumage yellowiBb white with bars of 
wood brown ; the torsi and posterior part of the webs and toes 
yellowish white and blue ; the frontal portion black. 
'^« egg figured 314 is that of the Arctic Skua. 
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I BICHABD80MI. 



The Richardson's Skua is apcriudical visitant on the shores 
' the Hebrides and ShetlaDtl Isles, where some paire an- 
Bnually breed. 

This bird is principally met with on the northern seas and 

l^ooats of Europe, Asia, and Ameriea. In Europe it is found 

f 011 the shores of Norway and Iceland ; and coming south- 

rard from thence, visits the eastern and western coasts of 



On the continent of Europe many instances are known of 
its occurrence to persons who pay particular attention to this 
species. The localities where they have been obtained were 
stubble-fields, meadows, and even wootls contiguous to some 
marshy land. 

Dr. Richardson, who accompanied Sir John Franklin in 
his search for the north-west passage, was tlic lirst ornitho- 
logist who noticed the distinction between the present and 
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tbc foregoing species ; but it requires Ktill great attention to 
distinguish Uieui in all states. 

We will endeavour to explain the most prominent 
marks of distinction by whicli the present species may be 
known. 

The adult Riehardson's Skua measures seventeen inehcs 
from the end of the beak to the tips of the tiul-featbers, 
next to the two elongated middle feathers, or twenty inches 
to ihc tips of the longest fcatliers in the tail, The 
grt-y plumage on tlie breast entirely encircles the front, 
and the belly is trhite ; the legs are blaek, and of a uni- 
form colour. 

The arctic skua measures only thirteen inches and a 
half to the same part, or twenty-two to the extremity of 
the longest feathers in the tail. The dusky grey colour 
on the breast is confined to the si'Jes of the breast, leaving 
the front or middle jiart white, witli a yellow tinge; the 
legs arc blue on the front and sides of tlie tarsi, and black 
at the back and lower joint, as well as the toes and their 
membranes. 

Many instances of the boldness and hardy nature of this 
species have been recorded by naturalists ; namely, that it 
will suffer itself to be fired at several times before it makes 
any attempt to fly oflP; and if sticks or stones are tlirown at 
it when on the ground, it will run up and bite or peck at 
them. 

Sociability is not one of its virtues, which the frequent 
quarrels and lights that take place among individuals of thie 
species prove, when the birds scratch and bite each other until 
they tumble together to the ground. 

The food of this species consists in the same disgusting 
matter as that of the preceding; but land insects, small 
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liinls, and their e^gs must be added to the bill of 
fare. 

The brecdiDg-places of this species are principally situated 
in the northern regions ; on some unfrequented heath, at a 
distance from the sea, parties of thirty or forty arc found to 
congregate in a certain apace or neighbourhood, but the nests 
are not placed very near together ; they are composed of 
grass and lichens. Snipes and oyster-catcheis are the only 
birds that breed in the immediate vicinity of the Ricliard- 
Bon's Skua ; of the snipes they take no notice, and with the 
oyster- catcher they do not meddle, as the blows of its strong 
besk are sufficient to ensure respect. 

The eggs are two in number, as represented in our 
Plate. 

The length of Richardson's Skua is, as before enume- 
rated, twenty inches from the tip of the beak to the 
extremity of the longest tail-feather; the wing thirteen inches 
nine lines ; the tarsus one inch nine lines ; the middle toe 
the same length. 

The adult male has the face, top of the head and nape, 
back, scapulars, tail, and rump, sooty brown ; the chin, lower 
part of the face, and all the under parts white ; the sides of 
the neck and upper part of the breast arc more or less tinged 
with ochrous yellow ; the lower part of the breast, sides of 
the belly, vent, and under tail-coverts are dashed with asli 
grey, and slightly tinged with yellow and sooty brown ; the 
beak is bluish on the cere, and black at the tip and under 
mandible ; the legs are black ; the eyes arc brown. 

The immature plumage is entirely sooty brown, paler on 

the under parts, and having a cinereous bloom over all parts, 

^wcatending even over the legs and feet. 

^K As this species is, like the other skuas, several years bc- 

^^pie it nrrives at maturity in its plumage, much diversitjid 
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appearance may frequently be observed among the different 
pairs, young and old being indi^rently matched toge- 
ther. 

The egg figured 815 is that of the Richardson's 
^ua. 
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PLATE CCCXVI. 

FULMAR PETREL. 

PROCELLARIA OLACIALIS. 

The Fulmar Petrel is an annual visitant on the island of 
St. Kilda, and some of the other Scottish islands in that 
neighbourhood. Pennant remarks, " no bird is of such use 
to the islanders as this ; the Fulmar supplies them with oil 
for their lamps, down for their beds, a delicacy for their 
tables, a balm for their wounds, and a medicine for their 
distempers/'* 

The numbers that breed in the island of St. Kilda are verv 
great, and the inhabitants frequently risk their lives in order 
to obtain their eggs. 

This species is, as its name implies, an inhabitant of the 
frigid zones, both of the northern and southern hemispheres, 
and not often met with in the more temperate climates ; 
stragglers have occasionally visited the several coasts of Eng- 
land and of Holland, but only when driven thither by heavy 
gales of wind. 

The habits of the Fulmar Petrel are peculiar to itself; it 
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passes bII its time at sea, uBuallj flying close to the suik 
face of the water, or resting itseir on the floating masses of 
ice that constantly abound id those latitudes. 

Its food seems to consist entirely of the carcases of dead 
marine animals. Many Fulmars follow the track of wlialo 
fishers, and receive their share as soon as a fish is being cut up ; 
they are also constantly on the look out for any fal morsel 
that is thrown overboard i and on such occasions the jealousy 
that becomes apparent for the choicest part of it is very con^ 
siderabic, judging from the fights that ensue. 

During the breed iug-season, this species resortH tu the most 
perpendicular rocks on the coasts, where its grassy nest only 
occupies a small space on the shelf, or is placed in a hole in 
a rock ; generally several nests of this kind are found close 
together, with one single egg in each. Tn the Island of 
St. Kilda, the entire face of the rocks is literally covered with 
these nesls. 

The birds arc captured for the uses enumerated in the 
above quotation from Pennant ; but it is necessary to adil. 
that the oil which is procured from these birds, is emitted by 
the Fulmar Petrel either in defence, or in the hope of driving 
away its enemies, and becomes ejected, unless the bird is 
taken by surprise ; wherefore the pursuit of this bird is not 
only attended with the danger of foiling down the precipitous 
places it frequents, but requires also skill and good manage- 
ment. 

The young birds, while in the care of the parents, are fed 
with the oil in question, and we are informed that the young, 
and the rock on which they are called into beiug, are per- 
fectly impregnated with the rank smell of this peculiar 
aliment. 

The flight of the Fulmar Petrel is, as we might wpect 
from its liubits, more like that of the swift {Cj/psclus mura- 
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riut) tbftn of a gull ; but its manner of walking, and its 
posture on land or icebergs is ungainly, owing to tlie posi- 
tion of its legs; tLese bend very short at the tibia, the feet 
are therefore greatly brought forward. 

The measurements of this Petrel are as follows : — Entire 
length nineteen inches ; the wing thirteen inches ; the tarsi 
two inches two lines ; middle and outer toe two inches eleven 
lines ; the hind toe is a spur only ; the beak one inch sJx to 
seven lines. 

The adult bird has the head, neck, breast, belly, vent, and 
under tail-coverts white ; the upper plumage pale bluish ash ; 
the tail the same, with white edges to each feather; the 
quill -feathers are dusky black ; the legs and feet are oebrcous 
yellow ; the beak pale ochreous yellow ; the tube on the 
upper mandible a deeper tint of the same colour; the eyes 
are pale yellow. 

The young bird has the eyes pale dusky ; all the plumage 
bluish grey, of a deeper tint than in the adult, witli paler 
edges to all the feathers ; the chin, throat, and upper part of 
the breast are white ; before the eye is a black spot. 

The egg figured 316 is that of the Fulmar Petrel. 
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In its flight, aa wdl as \a its manners on the water, this 
Bpecics much resembles the Manx petrel : it runs rapidly 
wLen OD land, where, however, it dues not appear at ease, 
but carries its body very near the ground: it is crepuECular 
in its habita, concealing itself, when in captivity, during the 
day. 

According to M. Temminck this bird is very common on 
the shores of Newfoundland, where the persons employed in 
the cod-fisheries malie use of its flesh for baiting their 
hooks. In Icehmd this bird is rare. 

The food of the Cinereous Petrel consists in fish, worms, 
and marine refuse. 

It is said to breed in thousands on the shores of New- 
foundland. 

The entire length of the Cinereous Petrel is eighteen 
indies ; the beak one inch nine lines from the forehead to 
the tip, which has a double tube on the upper mandible, 
from whence the beak is slightly curved upwards, and ter- 
minates in a deep hook ; the wing measures, from the carpus 
to the tip, twelve inches three lines ; the tarsi two inches ; 
the middle toe two inches four lines and a half; the hind 
toe is a spur only. 

The feathers of the head, neck, sides, and flanks, arc pen- 
cilled and spotted with pale brown and ash colour ; the back 
and wing-coverts are dusky brown, with paler edges to the 
feathers ; the upper lail-coverls are pale yellowish brown ; 
the edges of the feathers pale straw colour ; the wings and 
tail are dusky ; the eyes are dusky ; the beak yellow ; the 
and feet yellow, with a cinereous grey tinge on the 

Iter part of the tarsi. 
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MANX PETREL, 



Manx Petrel is frequently met with on the Island of 
St. Kilda, and on most of tte Hebrides and Orkney Islands, 
as well as on the northern coast of Scotland and Ireland ; 
it visits the Isle of Man, where it was formtrly very nu- 
merous, and also the western coasts of England and Wales. 

Although an inhabitant of the north, this bird is not so 
frequently met with on the shores oF Iceland, or the Faroe 
Isles, as might be expected, but is well known near Heligo- 
land, and the western shores of the Danish Isles, 

Some spceimcDS of this bird have been obtained in the 
Mediterranean, and it is said that its occurrence out at sea, 
in the winter, as far as the equator, is not unfrcquent ; but 
this requires confirmation. 

In America, the Manx Petrel extends from the coast of 
Labrador to the most southern provinces of the United 
States. 

The present species passes most of its time on the open 
sea, where its constant employment is swimming, and partly 
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diving in pursuit of eprats, ancliovies, ttic sepiada, and 
oilier marine productions. IL is very amusing to watch a 
flock of these Petrels thus employed : the birds are Been 
swimming on the waves, with their heads in the water, 
all in the same direction, and moving on very rapidly, the 
hindermoet bird always flying up and settling in advance of 
the foremost, like rooks following a plough. Fishermen, 
when in pursuit of their calling, watch carefully the move- 
ments of these birds, and, when ihcy see them thus em- 
ployed, lower their nets with a tolerable certainty of finding 
the shoals, of which they are in search, near the surface. 

The flight of lliis species is very quick, and almost always 
pursued close above the surface of the waves, which neces- 
sarily requires great agility in order to escape being ovei^ 
taken by the undulations of the surface ; the diving' is per- 
formed by shooting head foremost under water, in pursuit of 
the prey that comes near its surface, but never by striking 
the fish from above, while in the act of dying. 

In consequence of the formation of the legs and feet, 
and their position, this bird is incapable of walking, or stand- 
ing for any length of time on the ground, or showing itself 
off to any advantage. 

During the breeding- season the Manx Petrel comes to 
the rocky coast, and chooses the loftiest shelves, or the 
very tops of the rocks that are covered with verdure ; in the 
earth or sand of which, the bird makes a bole of about two 
feet in depth, like the hole of a rabbit, and at its further 
eitremity the female deposits a single egg, of size and 
colour as represented in our plate. It seems as if the digging 
of the hole for the nest is a work of labour and time, as the 
birds may be seen to work at it for some weeks before an 
egg is found, which need not be sought for before the 
middle of June, The male and female incubate tlic egg 
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sltemalely, and feed the young with what they furnisli oat 
of the tubular appendage upon the upper mandible, like the 
foregoing species; and thev arc so much attached to their 
oSspring, that they will allow themselves to be taken out or 
their hole without attempting to take wing. 

The present speeies measures fourteen inches in length ; 
the beak one inch sis lines from the forehead to the tip ; 
the larei one inch nine lines ; the wing nine inches six 
lines. 

The adult male has the upper plumage, from the base of 
the upper mandible to the extremity of the tail, dusky black, 
with a slight tinge of grey ; the feathers being of 9 glossy 
texture ; the sides of the neck transversely barred with grey ; 
the thighs spotted with the colour of Uie upper plumage, 
intermixed with grey, the under parts are pure white, the 
beak is brown at its base, and black towards, and including 
the tip ; the legs and feet are brown on the hinder part, 
and the outer toe ; the front and sides of the tarsi and 
toes, flesh colour ; the webs rayed with brown, the eyes 
dark brown. 

The young of the year have the under parts ash-colour ; 
ihe upper plumage light sooty brown, which plumage be- 
comes irregularly spotted with dusky black in the intermediate 
moult, which takes place between the immature and mature 
plumage. 

The egg figured 318 is that of the Manx Petrel. 
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STORM PETREL. 

PROCELLABIA PELAOICA. 

Thb Storm Petrel is the well-known "Mother Carey's 
Chicken" of mariners, which, from its natural habits, pre- 
ferringgloomy weather to fine, is considered as the ill-omened 
indicator of storms and shipwrecks, and is therefore, naturally 
enough, greatly feared by superstitious seamen. 

On the coasts of Great Britain this bird is known to breed, 
provided the locality suits its fancy, and heavy gales also 
frei]ucntly drive whole flights or flocks of this species, not 
only towards our shores but far inland ; many of which be- 
come attractive objects in poulterera' shops, in London and 
other towns. 

The geographical distribution of this Petrel extends, in 
Europe, over the acas that wash it* more rocky shores, 
whether north or south ; but owing to the ever-changing 
atmosphere of the Scottish islands, greater numbers are ob- 
served in those parts than elsewhere ; on the coasta of Hol- 
land. France, and Italy, it is also met wilh. In America it 
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is more plentiful tlian in Europe, and on the soiitheni coest 
of Africa it has also been captured. 

The localities frequented by tbe Storm Petrel arc rocky 
shores, in the holes and crevices of which tbe bird can hide 
itself during the greater part of the day ; and early in the 
morning, or when the light begins to be more tempered, 
about sunset, this bird comes forth from its nook, and flies 
incessantly and close over the surface of the sea in seaich of 
food, which consists of the insects that fioat on the surface, 
or that are found upon sea-weeds, or on fioating dead animal 
matter. 

The flight of this bird is as rapid as that of our swif^ and 
it is so well calculated to perform its part during windy 
weather, when the waves run high, that its rising and falling 
with them is one of the most interesting sights that can be 
witnessed on such occasions. It is by no means surprising 
that the Storm Petrel is met with at great distances from the 
ahore, its flight being so rapid, and the bird so well able to 
sustain itself upon tbe wing for a groat length of time. 

That this bird swims at times for tbe purpose of gleaning 
the insects from some floating substances, or in order to rest 
itself, is well known, and it consequeutly docs not require 
dry land at any other time than during the breeding-season. 

If the Storm Petrel does not meet with a proper crevice on 
the rocky sea-coast, it chooses, for a place in which to de- 
posit its eggs, a rat's or rabbit's hole. The female deposits 
but one single egg, as represented in our Plate. 

This species is by no means shy ; when handled alive it 
vomits a quantity of very rancid oil. 

In confinement it does not endure long, and the only food 
it takes under such circumstances is train-oil. 

This bird is so fat. and contains Iwsides such a quantity of 
oil in its stomach, that the northern inhabitants of the coast 
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use it as a lamp or candle, by drawing a wick tlirough the 
body, and setting light to one end of it. 

The Storm Petrel measures five inches ten lines in length ; 
the wing from the shoulder to the tip four inches seven lines; 
the beak from the forehead five lines and a quarter ; from 
the nostril to the forehead three lines ; the tarsi ten lines ; 
middle toe ten lines ; the hinder toe half a line. 

The chief plumage of the Storm Petrel, in the adult state, 
is sooty black ; the tips of the tertials are white, as also the 
tips of the greater wing-coverts ; the upper tail-coverts and 
sides of the vent, the base of the outer tail-feathers white ; 
the beak, legs, and feet are black ; the eyes are dark brown. 

The young bird is not so deep coloured ; the tips of the 
greater wing-coverts are ferruginous ; the tips of the tertials 
and the sides of the vent have little or no white. 

The egg figured 319 is that of the Storm Petrel. 
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expresses itself in tlie words ktckereek-ee, kec- 
I ktreck-re ! 

This spmee passes most of its time at sea, flying in pursuit 
of its favourite food, namely, the insects that float on tlie 
surface of the waves; ami oecasionally steering its course 
in the wake of some vessel, in order to pick up any ac- 
ceptable refuse tlint may be thrown overboarJ, or to take 
advantage of such shelter as its hull may aJford during a 
heavy gale. 

During the breeding-season, the Fork-tailed Petrels, like 
the former species, approach the rocky shores in floeks, and 
having made themselves aci^uainted with the locality, each 
pair chooses a desirable fissure in the rock, or a deep cavity 
among the loose stones that lie heaped about; sometimes 
the burrovir of a rabbit is selected, according to circum- 
stances. 

After having made choice of their residence, they 
hide daring the day time in these sheltered situations, 
and only leave them in tlie evening for the purpose of 
feeding, and do not always return until early in the 
moniing. 

The female lays her single white egg in a cavity on 
the bare ground, without taking the trouble to make a 
nest. 

The Fork-tailed Petrel mca-sufes seven inches three lines 
in length ; the wing from the caq>us lo the tip six inches ; 
the tarsi one inch ; the beak rather more tlian six lines from 
the forehead to the tip. 

The plumage of the head and back of this bird is a dull 
black; the sides of the vent, and the upper la il-eo verts are 

I while, with ihe shafts of Ihe feathers brown ; the wing-coverts 
ue sooty black ; llie quill-fcalhers and tail black ; ihe beak, 
legs, and feet black ; ihe tail is forked ; the ryes dark brown; 
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the under plumage is imtber lighter tli«n the upper ; tbc tips 
of the gieater wing-coTerts and wcondar; quills are jel- 
lovidi brovn, fonning a band of that colour acron the 
wing. 

The male and female arc alike. 




PLATE CCCXXI. 

WILSON'S PETREL. 

THALASeilDBOMA WILSONII. 



Wilbon's Petrel is an occasional visitant in Orpnt 
Britain, wliitfacr it is probably driven by long continued 
galea from tlie west, aawc arc informed that this bird inhabits 
tbe shores of America, as far as Cape Horn. It is also 
eoinmon on the coasts of Chili, in tbe United Sljitcs, and 
Brazil. It sometimes occurs near the Cape of Good Hope, 
on the coast of Spain, and ibc sbores of the Mcdilcr- 
mnean. 

For tbe chief information on the present subject, wo arc 
indebted to American omitliologlsts, who arc naturally better 
acquainted with the habits of a bird that is frequent upon 
their coasts, than we can possibly be from the observation of 
a few accidental occurrences. 

The food of the Petrel now under consideration consists 
of ibe smallest fislies, mollusca, ond murine vegetation, and 
it eagerly fwalluws such inviting &a^ents as an- thrown from 
tlie decks of vciiscls. 
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Several islands situated ofT the soutlicni coast gf No\'n 
Scotia, which arc Tonnei] of sand and light soil, and scantily 
covered with grass, afford Wilson's Petrel proper localities 
Tor breeding, and consequently many resort thither about the 
beginning of June. 

These birds make burrows of about two feet deep, and 
at the further end the female deposits her single white 
egg- 
Like the other Petrels tliis species remains in or near 
its nest or burrow during the day, and goes in search of food 
on the approach of evening. 

The entire length of Wilson's Petrel is seven inches and 
a half; its beak from the forehead six lines, from the gape 
eight lines ; the wing from the carpus lo the lip six inches 
two lines ; the nakeil part of the tibia six lines, the tarsi 
one inch si:t lines ; the middle toe one inch three 
lines. 

The beak is black ; the eyes dark brown ; the legs 
and feet black with a pale yellow oval mark on the webs ; 
the head, neck, back, wings, and toil are dusky black ; 
the greater wing coverts and secondaries reddish black, 
paler at their ends and tipped with white ; the under parts 
ore all sooty black; the outer feathers of the vent are 
white, and some of the under tail-coverts ore tipped 
with white ; the rump is white to the extent of two lines ; 
the black which occupies the tip of the square tail is one 
inch and a half in length ; the base of the three outer 
tail-feathers are white. 

The male and female arc alike : respecting the plumage 
of the iniinalurc birds of this species nothing has as yet 
been made known. 
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BULWER'S PETREL. 
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BuLWER'a Pktrkl IB onc of ihe rarest of British Birds; 
it has beon figured by onc or two Ornithologists, but wf 
should hardly liavc done so in our prc§ent work if wc had 
not been informed, very lately, that a second specimen had 
been taken at Vork by fifihermcn during the past winter, 
and that a third was killed off a collier at Scarborough. 

Out drawing is made from a specimen in the possession 
of Mr. Gardner, a blrd-stuffer in London, and the dimen- 
sions were also obtained from tlie same specimen. 

The entire length, from the tip of the beak to the ex- 
tremity of the tail, is eleven inches; the beak one inch; 
the wing, from the carpus to the tip, eight inches ; the 
lareus one inch ; the middle toe onc inch and a quarter. 

The plumage of this bird is cinereous dusky, approaching 
to sooty black ; the greater wing-coverts are lipped with 
chocolate brown ; the beak and legs are black. 

Respecting the habits of the present species wc can say 



no more than that it most probably subsists upon the like 
food as the foregoing, as its powers of flight must be mact 
the same ; and the formation of the divers parts of this 
bird agrees vith thciu in most respects. It is said to be 
on inhabitant of the seas about Madeira and the Canary 
Islands. 
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